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Texas, with a cattle population of 9,260,000, is 
first for cattle! ... Practically every breed is 
represented on Texas farms and ranches... 
Texas is also first in number of sheep, first in goats. 
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your money. 
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house will stand alone.” 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


TOTAL FEAR is the tragic keynote of everyday 
life in much of the world today. “This fear 
under the Soviet system is an all-pervading 
feeling, something which cannot adequately 
be measured or imagined in terms of mere 
physical coercion only, but which is the re- 
sult of the conscious, combined effort of every 
activity of the state, of every endeavor of its 
masters.” 

A man who has personally experienced the 
full effect of the Russian techniques which 
produce the feeling of complete helplessness 
now gripping the entire populace of central 
and eastern Europe, FERRUGO CORTINA was, 
prior to his escape from Soviet-controlled ter- 
ritory, one of those men considered “most 
dangerous” to the Soviet rule—in his own 
words again, “the real enemy of the state, the 
independent man, the one who still strives to 
preserve part of his personality, his individual 
thoughts and feelings.” 

A highly educated, literate, and articulate 
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person, he found soon after the Russians moved 
in that he was considered “an anachronistic 
type, the symbol of an enemy world,” and he 
was able to avoid the inevitable liquidation 
only through a most venturesome maneuver. 
As many of his close friends and associates 
remain under the Russian thumb, he signs his 
startling commentary for SWR with a pseu- 
donym (ferrugo being Latin for iron rust, 
while cortina in the same language means cur- 
tain). In the next SWR this revealing per- 
sonal document will be continued with an ex- 
amination especially of the system of “re-edu- 
cation” which twists even historical facts to 
serve the purposes of the Kremlin. 

The dangers implicit in any sort of “thought 
control” are discussed in the ironically titled 
essay by ALBERT GUERARD, sometime professor 
of the history of French culture at Rice Insti- 
tute in Houston and more recently on the 
faculty at Stanford. A staunch libertarian, 
defender of human rights and justice, but 
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otherwise an individual not to be categorized, 
Mr. Guérard now teaches at Brandeis Uni 
versity in Waltham, Massachusetts, establishe4 
in 1948 as the first Jewish-sponsored, nonsec- 
tarian university in the United States. 

DAVID BOTTER’S “Calculation Down South” 
essentially is revision of previous remarks for 
SWR entitled “Psychosis Down South” (Au- 
tumn 1947), updated to reflect progress made 
toward securing civil rights for Negroes in 
the South, especially in the field of education. 
Mr. Botter, formerly a Washington corre- 
spondent for the Dallas News, is now engaged 
in magazine work in New York. 

ROY TEMPLE House established the interna- 
tional literary quarterly, Books Abroad, at the 
University of Oklahoma in 1927, and is now 
editor emeritus of that journal. MABEL MAJOR 
teaches English at Texas Christian University 
in Fort Worth, with particular emphasis on 
the literature and folklore of the Southwest; 
she is coeditor of Southwest Heritage, a lit- 
erary history of the region, and of Signature 
of the Sun, an anthology of southwestern 
verse. She states that she has never done any- 


Cover 


“A Time for Fear,” by Jimmy Ernst, 
with its inhuman machinery, its pierc- 
ing forms suggestive of torture, and 
its lonely, cagelike spaces, is a parable 
on canvas that might well serve as an 
illustration of the terrors described in 
Ferrugo Cortina’s “The Pattern of 
Soviet Control” (p. 257). The artist, 
son of the painter Max Ernst, was born 
in Cologne in 1920 and came to Amer- 
ica in 1938. His work is now included 
in most top American exhibitions of 
abstract painting. “A Time for Fear,” 
painted in 1949, is from the collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art, and is 
one of forty examples from that mu- 
seum’s exhibition of Abstract Painting 
in America being shown at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts this fall, during 
the State Fair of Texas. 
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Any publisher would be proud, as we are, to 
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first novel of rare brilliance by a gifted 

young author; a collection of stories by one 

of England's most d writers; and the 
| collection of outstanding American short 
J stories of the year. 


The Dividing of 
Time A NOVEL 

ELIZABETH SEWELL 


One of the most unusual journeys 
in all fiction... ‘Written beautifully 
and mysteriously ... A literary achieve- 
ment of distinction.”—Harper’s. 

“Strange, disturbing, and beautiful 
... It is a mixture of Ka and Lewis 
Carroll.”—Antioch Review. $2.75 


Boy with a Trumpet 


RHYS DAVIES 


“Stories of Wales, told with such 
spirit that they seem to linger in the 
air, as though they had been spoken 
aloud.”"—The New Yorker. “Mr. Da- 
vies is a brisk, economical writer as 
well as a powerful one, making every 
word contribute toward advancing the 
narrative or revealing more richly 
character and place."—Virginia Quar- 
terly Review. $3. 
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BRICKELL. This 33rd annual col- 
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over the year. Stories by William Faulk- 
ner, Carson McCullers, Arthur Miller, 
John Hersey, John Cheever, and many 
others are included, led by the three 
prize stories by Harris Downey, Eu- 
dora Welty, and Truman Capote. $3.75 
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thing which excited more interest among more 
varied people than her quest for the author 
of “Lasca.” 

WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB of the University of 
Texas history department is author of The 
Great Plains, generally considered a “landmark 
book” in American studies, and of such other 
works as The Texas Rangers and Divided We 
Stand. He appeared last in these pages with a 
history-making revelation. of “How the Re- 
publican Party Lost Its Future” (Autumn 
1949), an essay which gained nation-wide at- 
tention, including a three-column summary 
in Time. As book review editor of SWR from 
1938 to 1941 PAUL CRUME of the Dallas News 
staff contributed several critical pieces to the 
magazine, those on Walter Prescott Webb’s 
Divided We Stand and Katherine Anne Por- 
ter’s Pale Horse, Pale Rider being probably the 


best remembered. “Dry Land,” an excerpt 


from a novel-in-progress under the working 
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title of “Dust Devil,” reflects Mr. Crume’s 
West Texas background. 

EDWIN G. CONKLIN, one of this country’s most 
eminent biologists, began an illustrious teach- 
ing and writing career just sixty years ago at 
Ohio Wesleyan. Following several years on the 
faculties of Northwestern and Pennsylvania, 
he settled at Princeton in 1908 and has taught 
there continuously since that date, having at- 
tained emeritus status in 1933. Undoubtedly 
the best qualified living commentator on the 
biological work of Edmund Montgomery, Mr. 
Conklin met Montgomery in Texas some fifty 
years ago, visited Liendo, and later exchanged 
reprints with the Texas philosopher; he re- 
calls that at the time he was “favorably im- 
pressed by the breadth and philosophical char- 
acter of [Montgomery’s] studies.” 


FICTION this issue ranges from rural Texans 
to Crimean Jews—not to mention Indians. 


These show up in the story by DILLON ANDER- 
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SON retailing further adventures of those pic- 
aresque characters “I and Claudie,” just pre- 
sented to the book-reading public by Little, 
Brown in a volume of the same name. “Forty 
Years of Firewood,” however, is not a part of 
I and Claudie, which brings together in novel 
form Mr. Anderson’s stories about Clint and 
Claudie as they appeared in Atlantic and Col- 
lier’s the last couple of years. A native of Mc- 
Kinney, Texas, Mr. Anderson is a corporation 
lawyer now practicing in Houston. 
JOHN W. WILSON has traded the earth of the 
Texas Brazos bottoms of which he wrote so 
feelingly in High John the Conqueror and his 
latest story, “Grass Grow Again,” for another 
sort: recalled to active duty by the Marine 
Corps recently from his position in the South- 
ern Methodist University publicity office, Lieu- 
tenant Wilson landed at Pusan in September 
and is now at the front. “From where I am,” 
he writes, “there is really a very pretty vista. 
Steep, red-earthed hills with these little green, 
flat-topped pines growing on them and a 
Korean farmer’s house up in a clearing and 
the deep, rich green of the rice paddys, all 
over the flat ground at the bottom. Look at 
it about sundown and watch a couple of Ko- 
reans in white walking across a little path in 
the distance and you have a classic picture. 
... Lots of stories over here. Lots of them. 
But I won’t write many, if any, of them. Soon 
it will be too cold to sit at night with my 
typewriter on my lap like this, and day or 
night, there’s hardly ever two consecutive 
hours without some sort of interruption. 
Nothing like a war to keep you from doing 
what you want to.” 

“The Shade of the Grove” is a section from 
a forthcoming novel by o. W. PIERCE, to be 
published by Doubleday. A North Carolinian 
formerly on the English staff at $.M.U., Mr. 
Pierce now teaches at Tulane. FANIA KRUGER’S 
childhood was spent in Czarist Russia, scene 
of “Sabbath Magic.” She now lives in Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 
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No one 

writes of the 
Southwest like 
Ross Santee... 


He can capture the vast 
emptiness of an Arizona plain, 
the taste of beans baked in 
ashes after a hard day’s work. 
You'll believe in Pop Nolan, 
who brought up his sons on 
sowbelly, Saturday baths, and 
Leaves of Grass. You'll be 
thrilled by the gambler’s 
chances of a miner’s life— 
charmed by this family of wan- 
derers in search of the better 
world, which surely lay beyond 


the distant mountains. 


Hardrock 
and 
Silver Sage 


by Ross Santee 
Author of The Bubbling Spring 


Illustrated with the author's char- 
acteristic drawings. $3.00 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Freedom of the High C’s: IT 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


THIS IS A CONTINUATION of the study of our 
continental concert business begun in the sum- 
mer issue. The point was established, we be- 
lieve, that almost every American township, 
city, and metropolis receives its minimal quota 
of concert attractions on a closed membership- 
subscription plan which is, in turn, controlled 
by one of the two national syndicates operat- 
ing out of New York and Chicago. There have 
been several ephemeral associations catering to 
communities too small to produce revenues in- 
teresting to the major groups. Their purposes 
have been noble and their terms reasonable. 
However, they have not had staying power for 
several reasons. The music lover at Purling 
Brook knows as well as his counterpart in Dal- 
las that Jascha Heifetz is the greatest violinist 
in the world and Salvatore di Piccolini, offered 
by the Purling Brook Lyceum Association, is 
not. If, by chance, the Purling Brook Lyceum 
manages to survive a couple of seasons of cater- 
wauling, pounding, and fiddle scraping, it will 
be annexed by either the Civic Concert Service 
or the Community Concert Service and be glad 
of it. 

The preceding chapter of this story rather 
argued the need and function of the mighty 
majors. The independent local impresario was 
an unstable operative at best and almost never 
a prosperous or solvent one. There have been 


Vill 


exceptions and some are still in business. As 
Father Time overtakes them, however, one re- 
alizes that they survived by dint of personality 
and personal character. Upon death or retire- 
ment their empires split up as something eco- 
nomically implausible. Usually they were re- 
placed by Civic Music or Community Con- 
certs. 

Although the terms of operation are vari- 
able, our guess is that the average closed con- 
cert association pays around $250 into the na- 
tional treasury for each attraction. Several 
services are performed in return, such as stag- 
ing the annual campaigns, supplying record 
cards, booking and routing the artists. Since 
four to seven events make up a season, it can be 
seen that this “profit” would hardly sustain a 
local impresario if it remained at home. Only 
when multiplied by one thousand associations 
does it add up to a modest gross business on a 
national scale. We would not place the chain- 
concert system in a class with chain drug- 
stores, chain grocery stores or chain movies as 
an industry. 

Both Civic Music and Community point 
with justifiable pride to the fact that they 
insure a professional level of concert-giving 
to communities that probably could not ar- 
range such things for themselves; that they 
have brought music literally to thousands of 
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towns that never had any; that they assure 
audiences to young, good, and unknown artists 
who must begin their careers. 

All this is undeniably true, yet America has 
not been transformed into a musical utopia. 
Local Civic and Community associations show 
signs of drying up. Members in many places 
have reached a state of chronic discontent. In- 
dividuals with the impresario bug do not dare 
compete and allege, thereby, that the subscrip- 
tion season is a monopoly of a sort. Artists 
claim that the associations drive hard bargains 
and sometimes take more than a fair share of 
the fees paid. Artists often assert too that pro- 
grams of wide and trivial appeal are dictated 
by the two big associations and that they dare 
not embark on musical adventure. 

Theoretically each association is privileged 
to select any artist or group it desires and can 
pay for out of known income. Many declare, 
however, that they wind up with the artists the 
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Funk & Wagnalls abridged dic- 
tionaries contain more technical and 
scientific definitions, more word- 
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speech, more contemporary terms— 
far more—than are to be found in 
comparable books. 

All Funk & Wagnalls Diction- 
aries are STANDARD Dictionaries 
—standard in American schools, 
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sixty years, At all bookstores. 
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national organization selects and are quick- 
talked into acceptance by glib field representa- 
tives, 

Practically every association has taken stock 
of itself at one time or another and asked a 
$250 question, “Why can’t we operate inde- 
pendently and buy artists on the open market?” 
Such revolts usually are snuffed out by ap- 
peasement or implied warfare. Eighty-five per 
cent of the important musicians of the day are 
managed either by Columbia Artists or Na- 
tional Concert and Artist Corporation. Com- 
munity Concerts is part and some say the 
dominant part of Columbia and Civic Music 
bears the same relation to NCAC. 

A local association, let us surmise, has been 
unable to obtain the violin-playing services of 
Jascha Heifetz and has been urged to engage, 
instead, the fiddle-faddle of a new importee, 
Sascha Glump. The local association revolts 
and in its new-found freedom proudly bids for 
the services of Jascha Heifetz. Does Columbia 
say ‘No, we want you to take Sascha Glump?” 
Nothing so crude. It replies, “We regret that 
Mr. Heifetz has no more dates available so we 
suggest that you consider the sensational new 
violinist, Sascha Glump.” 

Once the president of a local association ob- 
jected strongly to a lack of co-operation on 
the part of his national association and the 
manager said, “Just what do you think you 
can do about it?” 

The president, who gets no pay, took the 
dare. “We can break off and go independent.” 

The manager responded, “Do that if you 
want. We will simply come to town and or- 
ganize another course and put you out of 
business.” 

To achieve this, the national association 
probably would have given the town Heifetz, 
Horowitz, Flagstad, Pons, and Lanza in one 
season, at whatever it cost them. 

This particular president, however, was not 
intimidated. He fired back, “Want to put that 


in writing?” 
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estwer surrier’s The Friends 


Jacques and Louis, two Breton boys who are building model 
boats for a contest, face a sudden crisis. The solution of their 
problem provides a pleasant story with distinctive illus- 


trations in color. 


Joe and Andy Want a Boat 
Illustrated by LUCILLE JEFFRIES and BARBARA MAPLES 
Finding an old boat in a field was an exciting YOUR 
event for Joe and Andy, but all they could sal- 
vage was an oarlock. How the oarlock brought 


luck forms a delightful tale, beautifully illus- 
$2.00 


Illustrated by CONSTANCE FORSYTH 
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“What for?” 

“I think the federal district attorney would 
like to see it.” 

That was all of that, on both sides. The 
president did not seriously want a break; the 
national wanted to face Uncle Sam less than 
an irate prima donna. If there is anything that 
haunts today’s concert management it is the 
threat of government investigation and pos- 
sible suits for antitrust violations and restraint 
of trade. 

We doubt, however, that there is sufficient 
economic pressure to involve music in politics 
and adjudication. No single person wants a 


single person’s share of the managerial fee. 
What does matter to the public is the quality 
of music it receives from the two controlling 


consortia. Having accepted Civic Music or 
Community, a city has more or less laid the 
cornerstone of its edifice of community cul- 
ture. There is no law against somebody else’s 
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giving concerts but the problems act as an ef- 
fective deterrent. 

Virgil Thomson, sometime composer and 
oftener the trenchant critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, spearheaded the latest attack 
on Civic and Community last winter. He 
charged that “Berkeley, California, cannot 
hear a work it knows to be in a soloist’s reper- 
toire and that he wishes to play there. It gets 
the same program as Reno, Nevada, and Dodge 
City, Kansas, because repertory and programs 
have been standardized at the level of the least 
cultivated cities in the chain.” 

This has been said before and invariably 
brings counterblasts, usually from Marks Le- 
vine of NCAC and Ward French of Columbia. 
Levine and O. O. Bottorff in New York, 
French in New York, D. L. Cornetet in Chi- 
cago and Arthur L. Wisner in Chicago are the 
chief executives of the national associations. 

continued on page 323 
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TRIAL AND SUCCESS IN TEXAS 


Gail Borden, Dairyman to a Nation 
BY JOE B, FRANTZ 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $5.00 


GAIL BORDEN, JR. (1801-74) was one of the 
most extraordinary of a generation of extraor- 
dinary Americans. He had, in effect, three 
careers, any one of which is worth the chron- 
icling. First of all he was a pioneer, descendant 
of pioneers—nonconformists in Old England 
and New, in whose veins flowed the biood of 
Roger Williams—who helped plant Anglo- 
American civilization in Rhode Island, New 
York, Kentucky, Indiana, Mississippi, and 
Mexican Texas. The Odyssey of the Bordens, 
which Joe B. Frantz compresses into less than 


“In the first rank of our serious 
writers.” —W ASHINGTON Post. 


Warren Beck 


“He writes about ordinary middle 
class people doing ordinary things. His 
particular ability is to reveal the com- 
plexity and significance of such people 
in such action.” 

—U.S. QuaRTERLY Book List 
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Final Score—Warren Beck's first novel 
(Koopf, 1944) now reissued $2.50 
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fifty pages, might be worth an entire volume. 
It is an often-told story, the more interesting 
because it is at the same time typical and 
atypical. 

In Texas Gail Borden is remembered, out- 
side of the commissary department, as Stephen 
F. Austin’s faithful assistant in his coloniza- 
tion business, as one of the handful of level- 
headed Texans who shaped the course of the 
revolution and the one who publicized the 
struggle for independence through his Tele- 
graph and Texas Register—the first permanent 
newspaper in the region. He collected customs 
for the Republic of Texas at Galveston and— 
because nobody else was doing it and it needed 
to be done—he enforced law and order in the 
primitive city. He surveyed the site of the city 
of Houston. He was the sort of citizen with 
a sense of civic responsibility coupled with 
know-how that Texas badly needed in its form- 
ative years. 

But primarily Borden was a gadgeteer, a 
restless man who knew there were better ways 
to do almost everything, if only he could dis- 
cover them. “You can do almost anything 
with everything,” he declared. “If you plan 
and think, and, as fast as you drop one thing, 
seize upon another.” But “I never drop an 
idea,” he once explained, “except for a better 
one.” When physicians failed to cure yellow 
fever, he devised a cure he thought would 
work. He invented a “‘terraqueous machine,” 
a prairie schooner that could (theoretically) 
travel equally well on land and water; and 
somehow out of the failure of that noble ex- 
periment came his meat biscuit, then his 
method of condensing and preserving milk. 

His was a success story such as Horatio 
Alger, Jr., never contrived, because none of 
Alger’s poor boys had Borden’s monomania or 
his basic eccentricities. Quite apart from what 
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he achieved, Borden is worth studying as a 
rare human type—a man obsessed with an 
idea (a whole succession of ideas) and oblivious 
most of his life of everything else. 

That such a man, so fascinatingly contra- 
dictory, so genuinely important in so many 
areas of American life, could have escaped 
full-length biographical treatment for sev- 
enty-seven years after his death is amazing. 
And that he could have fallen into such ap- 
propriate hands is almost equally amazing. 
Maybe Gail himself would not have been 
struck by Mr. Frantz’s study of his career— 
which maintains throughout a fine balance 
between an understanding of the inventor and 
an objective evaluation of the significance of 
what he did—but I think the second Mrs. 
Borden would have. “Don’t misunderstand 
me,” that good lady once told a visiting min- 
ister when Borden had hypnotized himself 
with one of his own ideas. “I do not believe 
in his inventions... but I do believe in his 
motives. I don’t think, myself, he will do any- 
thing but lose... but he does as he pleases 
and lets me do as I please.” She might have 
been right about her husband’s current gadget, 
but in the long run she was wrong. He didn’t 
lose, but he was on the verge of losing, every- 
thing, almost to the end. Something of the 
man is indicated by the monument he erected 
at the place his body was to be buried. It was 
surmounted by a huge granite milk can. By 
Borden’s instructions, the can was removed 
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when his body was laid there after a funeral 
sermon on the text: ‘Not slothful in business; 
fervent in spirit; serving the Lord.” The in- 
scription on his monument was then chiseled: 


I TRIED AND FAILED, 
I TRIED AGAIN AND AGAIN, AND SUCCEEDED. 


The charm of this book lies principally in 
the skill with which Mr. Frantz has managed 
his materials, both human and documentary. 
He has written with an awareness not often 
found in biographies—awareness not only of 
the person, the moment, the event, but also 
of contributing factors and of what it comes 
to in the end. Consider this: 


Why had Gail Borden |the father| subjected 
his wife and children to the rigors of a hazard- 
ous journey and uncertain prospects? Why 
were thousands of other men doing the same 
thing? Why indeed? The pioneers were not dis- 
placed, aimless wanderers. They had to go. It 
was as if the heavens had rent and some super- 
nal nova had shone through, pulling, tugging 
irresistibly, drawing men out of themselves, 
making them seekers whose steps turned auto- 
matically westward. They did not think: they 
moved. It was a fever, a religion, a crusade, 
with the West as the Holy Grail. Few men 
could hope to attain it during a lifetime be- 
cause it was forever receding, always a little 
farther on. A comprehensive term, the West, 
including everything that man with his imag- 
ination desired. The quest was perennial, per- 
petual. The West summoned, and men by the 
thousands obeyed as eagerly as young lovers, 
dragging in their wake uncertain wives and 


confused, tired little children. 
It is the kind of book that could be read for 


the sheer pleasure of the reading by a man who 
had never heard of Borden or seen a can of 
condensed milk or known that there once was 
a Republic of Texas. 

But the book is important quite apart from 
its charm. It is great biography by any stand- 
ards. It pictures a man in motion, in the 
process of achieving, against the successive 
backgrounds of his activity. Those back- 
grounds are not geographical merely or me- 
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chanical merely; they are peopled with men 
and women as live and sometimes almost as 
vibrant as Gail Borden himself. As biography 
it belongs to the wide field of American letters. 

For Texans the work is uniquely valuable, 
not simply because Borden was a Texan but 
because Mr. Frantz has so skilfully told what 
the reader needs to know about the Texas of 
Borden’s time that it amounts to a contribu- 
tion to the broader field of Texas history. In 
this, Mr. Frantz has managed with almost un- 
paralleled skill formidable masses of data with- 
out distorting the facts or losing his hero— 
or his reader. Maybe he took to heart the ad- 
vice Borden himself once gave a Presbyterian 
preacher when the mania for speed and con- 
densation had taken hold of him: “Condense 
your sermons.” After all, a prolix and pedantic 
man couldn’t understand Gail Borden and his 
times well enough to write about him. 

This is another of the fine examples of the 
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kind of work being done by what may be 
called “the Texas school of Texas historians” 
—Mr. Frantz teaches at the University of 
Texas—as well as another example of the su- 
perior bookmaking of the University of Okla- 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME in more than ten years 
the name of Sara Henderson Hay turns up on 
a book of poetry. The Delicate Balance is her 
third. Miss Hay has a tenuous connection with 
Dallas: her first book won the Kaleidograph 
Press competition back in 1933. 
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The Coming Victory of Liberty 


ALBERT GUERARD 


1 AM NOT and cannot be a Communist, 
and first of all for the same reason that 
I am not and cannot be a Democrat or a 
Republican. Like the Founders, who de- 
nounced parties as “factions,” I abhor the 
party line, the party machine, the party 
spirit. They warp judgment and deaden 
the moral sense. I know that there are 
degrees: certain parties are more perfect, 
that is to say more objectionable, than 
others, because they have a more definite 
ideology and a more rigorous discipline. 
But looseness in principles and organiza- 
tion is no excuse: it makes a party inef- 
ficient, not harmless. Groups have been 
known to be intolerant about shibboleths 
and ambiguities. Most of all I dread that 
monstrous absurdity, the one-party sys- 
tem, which prevails in our own South, and 
which, under the plea of loyalty, blind 
forces are attempting to create nation- 
ally. Partisanship per se is the enemy: if 
consistent, it must be fanatical, and every 
fanatic is resolved to “drive the rascals 
out”: not out of power merely, but out of 
life. There is a Robespierre lurking in 
every good party man: purge to the right 
of you, purge to the left of you, until the 
Pure alone survive. No party man can be 
thoroughly honest with himself; no sci- 
entific, judicial, or rational investigator 
can be a party man. 

I am not and cannot be a Marxist for 
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the same reason that I cannot be a Funda- 
mentalist in any other domain. It is im- 
possible for me to believe in the literal 
inerrancy of any book written by men, 
in human words, and about human af- 
fairs. No blind believer in Das Kapital is 
fit to teach; and this is true of all blind 
believers. I have no desire to disbar all 
orthodox Jews, Mohammedans, and Mor- 
mons from their constitutional rights. 
Still, it is obvious that on many capital 
questions they are committed beyond the 
reach of free inquiry. There is an escape 
clause: they remain free in so far as they 
are not consistent, free through the saving 
grace of muddleheadedness. Or they may 
seek refuge in total darkness: all con- 
tradictions absorbed, not resolved, into 
an impenetrable mystery, the inscrutable 
will of God, the ineluctable dialectic proc- 
ess. But this is a mask for agnosticism 
rather than a positive faith. 

I am not and cannot be a Totalitarian 
—White, Black, or Red—for the same 
reason that I cannot accept hundred-per- 
centism in any form. There is no single 
“way of life” among free men. The es- 
sence of Americanism, it must be con- 
stantly reaffirmed, is the right to dissent 
in peace, and if possible in amity. America 
was, according to David Starr Jordan, the 
Land Where Hatred Expired, because we 
had made it “safe for differences.” Every 
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culture worthy of the name is pluralistic, 
not monolithic. The age of Louis XTV was 
truly great so long as it enabled many 
conflicting tendencies, pagan and Chris- 
tian, traditional and rational, local and 
national, to live and work together, with 
only a “grand style” in common. When 
the aging king attempted to impose actual 
uniformity—the T. S. Eliot orthodoxy— 
swiftly the glory departed. The thirteenth 
was indeed the greatest of Christian cen- 
turies, not because of its unity, but be- 
cause of its incredible and dramatic di- 
versity: Frederick II, Stupor Mundi, and 
the saintly Louis IX breathed the same air. 
Even in the crudest cultures, unity is but 
a matter of superficial patterns. No an- 
thropologist is able to measure with what 
degree of enthusiasm, assent, resignation, 
irony, or secret revolt the material taboos 
are obeyed. Patterns are akin to the rules 
and traditions of a language: though they 
may hamper or twist, they never com- 
pletely stifle the activity of the individual 
mind. That culture is greatest which pro- 
motes the highest degree of diversity. 
Chaos is not the result of liberty: it arises 
from the clash of rival tyrannies. 


ALL THis is, I trust, orthodox to the point 
of triteness. This, we all know, is the land 
of liberty, and it is liberty, ours and the 
world’s, that we are defending. Here en- 
ters the Tempter, chief of Realists: liberty 
is so precious, and at the same time so inef- 
fectual, that it must be defended by illib- 
eral means. We might as well say—and 
how often it has been said!—that truth 
can best be served through effective lies, 
and Christian mansuetude through the 
torture and massacre of heretics. ““O Lib- 
erty! How many crimes are committed 
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in thy name!” Manon Roland said in the 
shadow of the scaffold. 

The one essential liberty is the liberty 
of thought. Take from a man his earthly 
treasures, and he is not degraded. Frighten 
him out of voicing his honest opinion, and 
he will be either stupefied, or wounded to 
his very soul. In a free society, material 
hardships can be allayed through the co- 
operation of the citizens and the amend- 
ment of the laws. In a slave society, how- 
ever successful it may be on the material 
plane, the loss of dignity is irremediable. 
And with the decline of independence, 
even if the barbarians from without and 
from within did not swoop upon the 
hoard, these boasted riches would inevi- 
tably melt away. 

The core of the problem, then, is how 
to preserve our freedom to think, not our 
freedom to grab. And not our own free- 
dom merely: freedom is indivisible, and we 
must grant it equally to all men. It is 
tempting to impose our own opinion 
when it seems to us the merest, the most 
obvious common sense, when dissent ap- 
pears as madness or perversity. But that 
common sense is only a complex, pre- 
carious, ever changing consensus, not an 
absolute and eternal verity: read in Mon- 
taigne the vagaries of common opinion 
throughout the ages. Tomorrow we may 
be outlawed in our turn. We may even 
be outlawed in the name of liberty, for 
not being sturdy individualists in the of- 
ficial pattern. Even if we remained in mi- 
raculous agreement with the all-powerful 
majority, our thought, unchallenged, 
would lose its vigor. “It is meet that there 
should be heretics,” said a Father of the 
Church. Thinking is a process, not a state; 
it is combat, not repose. 
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Here we reach another hoary platitude, 
if we dare call a platitude something which 
is so high beyond our present grasp. It is 
the declaration ascribed to Voltaire, and 
true at any rate to the Voltairian spirit: “I 
hate your ideas, but I'll fight to the death 
for your right of voicing them.” This is the 
crux: when thought, even crazy and ob- 
noxious thought, is silenced by material 
force, liberty is dead. Not even “two and 
two are four” should be imposed as a 
dogma. 

I am not suggesting a universal toler- 
ance born of skepticism or indifference. 
Ideas matter: even if they do not actually 
create trends in human history, they 
check, divert, or favor them. It is not 
totally unimportant, as materialists would 
have it, that certain groups among us 
should strive for world empire, race su- 


premacy, theocracy, social justice, polit- 
ical democracy, Christian charity, scien- 


tific investigation. I have faith in the con- 
scious will of men—another term for 
thought—even if only within narrow his- 
torical limits. I believe earnestly in defend- 
ing and promoting our ideals, and our 
material interests as well. But I maintain 
that the clash of ideas should remain on 
the intellectual plane, and be thought out 
solely with intellectual weapons. To burn 
a dissenter, or, more cruelly, to starve him 
into hypocrisy, is a shameful abuse of 
brutal power. If we have the least confi- 
dence in our own ideal, we should be ready 
to meet all comers in debate, on equal 
terms, without fear or favor. A theory in 
chemistry cannot be disproved by clap- 
ping its proponents into jail. And this is 
true in all fields, religious, moral, political, 
social, as well as scientific. It is time we 
should grasp at last the meaning of 
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Galileo’s muttered protest: “And yet it 
turns!” 


1 AM AWARE that thought can easily pass 
into action, just as unreasoning action can 
easily be rationalized into the semblance 
of thought: ideas are incipient deeds. They 
may be subversive and lead to material de- 
struction. The problem is delicate, and 
cannot be solved by a single crude for- 
mula, either libertarian or authoritarian. 
By some, this appeal to fine distinctions 
might be called casuistry; by others, the 
judicial spirit. 

Let us note that all ideas are to some 
extent inevitably subversive. Thought is 
the formulation of a problem, that is to 
say of a conflict; and the solution we 
adopt is the denial of other solutions. 
Every affirmation implies a negation. The 
theistic hypothesis rules out the atheistic; 
Christianity was subversive of paganism; 
American independence was subversive of 
English rule; the republic was subversive 
of monarchy; self-determination (the 
right to secession) was subversive of an 
indissoluble union. In a more general way, 
the philosophical anarchism of Herbert 
Spencer, Albert Jay Nock, and Herbert 
Hoover is subversive of all government, 
just as all government, armed to enforce 
the collective will, is subversive of abso- 
lute individualism. Subversiveness is rela- 
tive: nothing could have been more sub- 
versive than the fundamental principles 
professed by Messrs. Hoover, Taft, and 
Dewey, if these most orthodox gentlemen 
had attempted to promote them in the 
Hungary of Admiral Horthy, the Greece 
of Metaxas, the Spain of Franco. Nothing 
could be more subversive of our secular, 
libertarian democracy than the theocracy 
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implied in the faith of Roman Catholics, 
Covenanters, or Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
Thinking is a subversive activity. And 
thinking is the whole dignity of man. 

It is the right and the duty of the 
secular arm—material power, or Caesar— 
to catch thought at the very moment 
when it passes into action, but not a mo- 
ment before. No doubt this requires eter- 
nal vigilance: but this is a familiar dic- 
tum. And by action I mean lawless, violent 
action, not lawful activity. Men have a 
perfect right to advocate the subversion, 
i.e., the repeal, of any law. It was ruled 
that an income tax proposal was subver- 
sive of the Constitution—until the Con- 
stitution yielded, and was amended by 
constitutional means. It would be legiti- 
mate for believers in private initiative to 
propose that the armed forces, the judici- 
ary, public works, the schools, now com- 
munistic, should be returned to free enter- 
prise and run strictly for individual profit, 
as they were in past ages. It would be no 
less legitimate, and perhaps a little less 
paradoxical, to assert that all “public” 
utilities should be in public hands. All 
such proposals, cautious or radical, sensi- 
ble or preposterous, may be supported by 
active leagues, with publications, conven- 
tions, parades. 

What about the advocacy of violence? 
One may propose doing away with the 
Constitution altogether—provided it be 
by peaceful and legal methods. One ulti- 
mate suicidal amendment would create 
among us the conditions which have pre- 
vailed in England for centuries. On the 
other hand, one should be liable to prose- 
cution for urging even the most harmless 
kind of action—the destruction of an eye- 
sore, for instance—by forcible means and 
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in defiance of the law. Radicalism in 
thought (radicalism of the right as well 
as of the left) should be met by a counter- 
attack in thought. Appeal to force should 
be checked by force, even before the 
threat has taken material form. 

But at this point great caution is nec- 
essary, if liberty is not to perish. It would 
be too easy for a majority party to outlaw 
the minority, and then declare any activ- 
ity of the minority to be subversive, a 
threat to law and order. Such an act would 
obviously be a form of tyranny, worthy 
of the dictators at their worst; it would 
be Jacobinism, or the single-party system 
in its most dangerous form. First of all, 
we must prove—not before an assembly 
of politicians, but before a body of re- 
spected judges—that the accused actually 
advocate violence. If this be proved, re- 
pression should follow: no mere “registra- 
tion” of criminals, but the jail. Until it 
be proved, the group under accusation 
must be held innocent. 

There is a distinction, which I admit is 
subtle at times, between advocacy and 
prophecy. Revolutionists in thought, in- 
cluding the founders of great religions, 
desire and announce the downfall of the 
existing order. It is an essential part of 
their creed. The existing order can best 
answer them by remaining vigorous and 
healthy. But they may also prophesy that 
the vested interests will not yield without 
a violent struggle; that classes in power 
will not calmly envisage the destruction 
of their privileges through the free play 
of democratic institutions; that they will 
juggle elections, as Bulow, under William 
II, gerrymandered the constituencies so 
as to stop (in appearance) the growth of 
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Social Democracy, or as the Third Force 
in France, in the spring of 1951, altered 
the electoral law, in the hope of retaining 
a majority against Gaullists and Com- 
munists. If free institutions are thus tam- 
pered with, if a reign of terror, brutal or 
insidious, is inaugurated, then resistance 
to oppression becomes once more the right 
and duty of every citizen. We have no 
hesitation on this point when other coun- 
tries are concerned. We are in sympathy 
with those elements that are preparing, or 
actually waging, physical resistance, be- 
cause they are denied legal methods of 
redress. 

Now every measure that we take against 
a “subversive” group confirms the mem- 
bers of that group in their belief that the 
existing order is resolved not to play fair; 
that it will become increasingly tyran- 
nical; that it will punish, not acts and 
velleities merely, but words, thoughts, 
and even the most indefinite sympathies 
or aspirations. It is for us, as believers in 
liberty, to prove the falsity of their proph- 
ecy. Democracy must remain true to its 
own principle, welcome every challenge, 
refuse to load the dice against any ideol- 
ogy. Let liberty prevail, and the existing 
order take its chances. It may endure in- 
definitely, made actually stronger by the 
criticism which compels it to correct its 
flaws. It may dissolve into a new order by 
almost imperceptible degrees, as is now the 
case in Sweden and England. It might 
even change overnight by a peaceful twist 
of the kaleidoscope, as Japan changed in 
the Meiji era, or Turkey under Mustapha 
Kemal. The one thing essential is that 
there should be no insuperable obstacle to 
a peaceful evolution. Every act of violence 
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under the French Revolution was caused, 
not by a sudden explosion of radicalism, 
but by an effort on the part of the Ancient 
Regime to counter the will of the people 
with the force of bayonets. The royal bay- 
onets stood for anarchy, and the mob that 
‘stormed the Bastille stood for the very 
foundation of order, order through the 
consent of free men. 

if we are to remain true to our tradi- 
tion of liberty, every law against any 
ideology as such, and against any party 
professing that ideology, must be declared 
unconstitutional. Individuals and groups 
should be prosecuted, relentlessly, under 
the long established laws, for such clearly 


detined offenses as conspiracy, espionage, 


sabotage; but never for heresy or proph- 
ecy. And so long as individuals or groups 
have not been proved guilty of treason, 
their rights as citizens should not be 
abridged in any way. They should not be 
denied positions on the staffs of univer- 
sities, among the leaders of labor, among 
government officials, among officers in the 
armed forces. 

This policy is not capitulation to the 
powers of evil: it is the defense of our one 
essential principle. It does not leave us dis- 
armed: far the reverse. If the money and 
energy we are squandering in a nation- 
wide witch hunt were devoted to tracking 
criminal activities, we should be consider- 
ably safer. And if we waged a spirited 
campaign, on the intellectual plane, in 
behalf of our own beliefs, trusting to the 
full the liberty we are preaching, then we 
could easily disprove all misstatements, 
refute all fallacies, dispel all ambiguities. 
It is possible for a cause to thrive under 
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repression; but any cause that relies upon 
repression has forfeited its spiritual claims, 
and will lose even its material power. 


I ENTITLED these reflections “The Coming 
Victory of Liberty,” frankly borrowing 
the phrase from Thomas Mann’s The 
Coming Victory of Democracy. As in the 
case of Mann’s spirited address, coming 
expresses passionate desire rather than sci- 
entific certitude. We are reasonably sure 
that Halley’s comet will keep its appoint- 
ment with the astronomers: we cannot 
assert that truth, justice, liberty, and least 
of all charity, shall inevitably prevail in 
human affairs. My affirmation is sheer 
wishful thinking, which is legitimate 
enough when the wish, father to the 
thought, inspires and guides us to action. 
We shall never save freedom by ceasing 


from mental strife. Freedom is not found 
in nature: it results from the unceasing 
efforts of man. 

It may be that we are striving in vain. 
There is little doubt that in the last two 
hundred years the Enlightenment has 
dimmed. Mankind’s yearning for obscur- 
antism, voiced by poets and theologians 
as well as by dictators, might well herald 
a new age of darkness. Perhaps we defend- 
ers of human freedom, fossils of the liberal 
age, stand half engulfed, like the last phi- 
losophers of antiquity or like the last free 
spirits in Islam, soon to be crushed by 
inexorable orthodoxy. One voice after an- 
other is stilled. This feeble cry of mine 
may be stifled too, and find no echo. The 
coming victory, or the last obscure skirm- 
ish of a lost cause? Perhaps faith is noblest 
when unsullied by hope. 


Even the Mountains Are Ripe PeGcy CHURCH 


“Even the Mountains are Ripe,” the Navajo have named September. 
Even the mountains are ripe, and for whose harvest? 
For whom did chokecherry ripen? Who tasted the warm, red berries? 
raspberries, strawberries, thimbleberries, fruit of the wild rose? 
The pale grass arches to the wind’s touch, springs back softly 
under each delicate hoof print where the deer move 
light footed as leaf-fall. Birds bend grass blades, 
strip seeds gently, speaking soft sounds of thanksgiving. 
Joy! Joy! in delighted, descending cadence; 


and what ear listens? 
Aspens have ripened yellow 


facsimiles of sunlight as though the bright sun 

had been begotten a thousand times in his own image. 

Who shall gather and garner this treasure? 

Where shall our hearts store this beauty? 

that which our minds have not thought, which our own hands have not created. 
Even the mountains are ripe, and who shall reap them? 
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Proud Horses 


ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 


Proud horses with the morning in their nostrils, 

With cloudy manes streaking the pale horizon, 

Hoofs like the roll of rock slides, hammers on granite, 
Lance-headed, shoulder-tapered, and wind-cleaving, 
Proud horses, racing the dry arroyo, foam-mouthed, 
The tapestry of motion on the desert, 

Swift into stone, thundering to silence, 


Gallop the dawn. 


Vaquero, man-horse striding the wind, dark centaur 
Clinging, the fringe of that lost herd, the burdened 
And bitted beast, the hybrid spurred and spurring, 
Contracts the scattered stampede, wedges the racers 
Against the canyon, tearing the catclaw, plunges 
Fathoms of gutted land, and edges the leaders, 

Teeth unto teeth, hoof spurning hoof, defiance 

Of riderless to ridden. 


Speed matched with skill, headlong against the cunning, 
Proud horses, for this moment free, this leaping 

Instant ungirthed, unsaddled, loins of sprung steel, 
Swerve, spin, their iron hoofs clanging slow sparks, 
Poise upon sculptured haunches, rearing from granite 
Against the timeless and the wasted mountains, 

Paw with stone fetlocks the free air, and threshing, 
Veer from the rider. 


Vaquero, turning the fierce and stubborn stallions, 

Rebellious geldings, untamed mares, vaquero, 

The bridle is in your teeth, the girth about you; 

You, too, half-poised and rounded, are turning, milling, 

The instant engraving you, the skilled hand, whipped nerves— 
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O underbitted cliffs, slopes pocked with boulders— 
Taut, bent unto this moment, tensed and straining 
Against the capture. 


Now to the canyon walls and the bridled horseman, 
The trampled trail, the open gate, the barbed fence, 
Proud horses from the unranged hills of morning 
With manes of flown defiance, hoofs like slow drums 
Under the needle peaks threaded with sharp wind, 
Turn, proud horses, and turn with them, vaquero, 
To granite saddles and the bleak wind spurring 

The race of time and stone. 
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The Pattern of Soviet Control. I 


FERRUGO CORTINA 


WHAT MAKES the Soviet system of today 
so different from any governing process 
ever created anywhere in the past is the 
successful exploitation of all the new pos- 
sibilities in the technique of absolute rule 
by a government which no longer identi- 
fies itself emotionally with those over 
whom it rules. This careful blending of 
foolproof technique and complete detach- 
ment is the essential characteristic of the 
Soviet rule, a perfection beyond which 
absolute government could hardly go. 
The technique itself is not the inven- 
tion of the Soviet leaders, though they 
certainly have greatly developed it. It is 
the result of the uncanny achievements in 
every field of technical know-how which 
have completely transformed within the 
last few years not only most material 
things, but the possibilities of government 
as well. It is the result of new skill and 
efficiency in everything: in armaments 
and in organization, in applied psychology 
and propaganda, in the methods of spy- 
ing, infiltrating, coercing, and influencing 
people. The new possibilities make the old 
attempts at tyranny and dictatorship look 
amateurish and inefficient, limited in 
scope, easy prey to changes from within; 
they enable a government, for the first 
time, to dare practically everything. They 
are something which mankind, in some 
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way or another, from now on will always 
have to face and to fear. 

Until now totalitarian governments, 
all-powerful though they became in the- 
ory, still had one all-important internal 
limitation. So long as the ruler remained 
emotionally part of the community over 
which he ruled, and to the extent of his 
emotional attachment, his hands were 
bound without his being aware of it, his 
possibilities, in many ways, restrained. 
Whatever excesses he might commit, there 
remained certain limits beyond which he 
never would go. Sharing the standards and 
values of his community, he regarded 
many things as impossible, against human 
nature, against the pattern of life itself. 
Even the possibility of their being com- 
mitted would not occur to him. 

Every dictatorship known to us, even 
those of the most recent past, seems to 
have belonged to this category. Their lead- 
ers retained at least some of their mitigat- 
ing traditional background, whether na- 
tional or religious or professional. The 
leaders of the Soviet system are the first 
who, for all practical purposes, seem no 
longer to be bound by any such loyalties or 
inhibitions. Their having realized this 
marks the crowning achievement of dic- 
tatorial development, and becomes their 
most notable contribution to political his- 
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tory. The complete separation between 
rulers and ruled is the most important 
characteristic of the Soviet system, and 
forms the best key toward our under- 
standing of the problems it presents. This 
is the secret which makes the Kremlin so 
powerful, so unpredictable and, at the 
same time, so uncanny and so inhuman. 

While Soviet leaders themselves remain 
emotionally detached, they use to the full- 
est extent the feelings, emotions, and prej- 
udices of the people they have to deal 
with; they encourage these emotions, they 
direct them or discourage them according 
to what they have in mind, but they do 
not share them. They use them for their 
own purposes, in their own interests, and 
these purposes and these interests have 
nothing to do or have only incidentally 
something to do with those of the gov- 
erned. 

It would, of course, be erroneous to 
suppose that the Russian Revolution 
brought forth all of a sudden a govern- 
ment of this type. This achievement must 
have been the result of a gradual develop- 
ment which, in some ways, is perhaps still 
in the process. It may well be that this 
final separation between the rulers and the 
ruled is a stage which, given sufficient 
time, every modern dictatorship would 
anyhow be bound to reach, that all the 
other examples of modern totalitarianism 
fell short of it only because of their hav- 
ing been crushed, by outside force, before 
their full development. On the other 
hand, in the case of the Soviets, it may 
well have been the result of a unique com- 
bination of historical accidents. The fact 
that the system at its beginning was vir- 
tually a religious movement, the devotion 
of the leaders counterbalanci ig the emo- 
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tional tradition of their respective na- 
tional backgrounds and prompting them 
to sacrifice every other consideration, first 
to the interests of the party and later to 
sheer power, may have been important. 
That the leaders happened to be represen- 
tatives of many nationalities, none of 
which would therefore give its complete 
imprint to the system, may also have been 
a contributing factor. Whatever the im- 
mediate reasons, however, the fact remains 
that at some time during their develop- 
ment the Soviet leaders realized the new 
possibilities of total government and felt 
free to act upon them. Their behavior to- 
day can only be explained on this assump- 
tion. 

Just who makes up the inner circle of 
rulers of the Soviet world today is a ques- 
tion no outsider can answer. Like so many 
things connected with the system, this 
problem, too, is shrouded in deepest mys- 
tery. It may be composed of the members 
of the Politburo or, perhaps, of some of 
its members only. Perhaps some other peo- 
ple quite unknown to the world similarly 
belong to it. Not even within the highest 
ranks of the party are many people likely 
to know. All one can do is to point out 
those who do not belong to it. No local 
leader in any of the satellite countries 
seems to have anything to do with it. No 
official of any kind, even of the highest 
order, is admitted merely because of his 
position. Not even party membership is, 
even at the highest levels, by itself any 
indication. The rulers seem to be a very 
close group, formed perhaps more or less 
by the accident of having survived the 
vicissitudes of their fratricidal, missionary 
period, perhaps by the choice and selec- 
tion of one outstanding personality. They 
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are a group which probably slowly per- 
petuates itself by some careful selection 
from among those millions it can test and 
try; a group which seems to have been 
overtaken completely by the fate of every 
human being who ever wiclded unlimited 
might—the craze for power for its own 
sake; a group in which every human at- 
tachment and emotional weakness seems 
to have melted into one single, overwhelm- 
ing desire to rule. 

How completely this group of rulers 
has separated itself emotionally from those 
it governs can most clearly be seen in the 
Soviet attitude toward the newly acquired 
populations in the so-called satellite coun- 
tries of Europe. In Russia itself certain 
additional factors which are not yet fully 
conspicuous in the case of their newer con- 
quests, such as their achievements in the 
field of total re-education, easily may con- 
fuse us on this point. Nevertheless, exactly 
the same method, applied exactly in the 
same spirit, works in both cases; and the 
apparent differences between what hap- 
pens in Russia and what we see among the 
satellites are only due to our seeing the 
process at different stages of its develop- 
ment. In the newly conquered countries 
we see the system in its dynamic, corrosive 
stage. In Russia itself it has, in many re- 
spects, become already static. 


FOR A GOVERNMENT which does not iden- 
tify itself emotionally with the governed, 
but treats them only as so many pawns on 
an enormous chessboard, the problem of 
keeping people quiet and working will 
primarily be one of cool expediency alone. 
Even such a government will, of course, 
accept all the emotional support it may 
find among its subjects and will even go 
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to great lengths artificially to evoke and 
to maintain those emotions. Besides this, 
however—not only to supplement these 
emotions whenever possible, but also to 
substitute for them, if necessary — the 
government will need a completely air- 
tight method of imposing itself. The 
Soviet rulers have found this basic guar- 
antee, this always reliable support, in a 
complex feeling which, according to the 
way we look at it, might be called total © 
fear or total insecurity or total helpless- 
ness. In this the Soviets have followed, to 
be sure, the basic pattern of all dictator- 
ships, but the way they have made it into 
an almost perfect instrument of ruling is 
very much their own: a perfection which 
could only be achieved by those who, 
while clever and remorseless in evoking 
any kind of human reaction, yet always 
keep completely aloof from the feelings 
they manipulate. 

This fear under the Soviet system is an 
all-pervading feeling, something which 
cannot adequately be measured or im- 
agined in terms of mere physical coercion 
only, but which is the result of the con- 
scious, combined effort of every activity 
of the state, of every endeavor of its mas- 
ters. The Soviet rulers have discovered 
that fear of this kind, if properly manipu- 
lated, is as strong a foundation as any 
other on which a system may be built, and, 
what is just as important, they have ac- 
quired the mastery of those laws and 
techniques of psychology through which 
they always can produce and apply this 
fear in the most efficient manner. 

It is hard for anybody who has not 
experienced it to imagine the quality of 
such fear which, once properly developed, 
permeates everything. By constant, care- 
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ful maneuvering, the individual is grad- 
ually cut off from everything which 
might offer some kind of security; he is 
left completely alone and helpless in the 
face of something which, because of its 
enormity, because of its overpowering 
greatness, takes the aspect of fate: some- 
thing which has got to be accepted and 
cannot be fought against. Nothing is left 
for him to fall back upon, no security of 
any kind, of a job, of property, of family 
relations, of friends; no rights either, to 
live at a given place, to meet whom he 
wants, to think or even to exist. There is 
no public opinion, not even the final solace 
of his own personality: not only his body, 
but his mind, too, may—he constantly is 
reminded—be torn apart. Every arrange- 
ment he may make is purely temporary; 
over everything there floats the certainty 
of insecurity: one knock at the door and 
everything may collapse. It is a situation 
which, from the outside, is almost impos- 
sible to imagine. There are miserable peo- 
ple in every society, people without fami- 
lies, without jobs, without any earthly 
possessions. But everywhere else, even for 
the most downtrodden, there always re- 
mains a great deal to fall back upon—if 
nothing else, at least the rule of law, the 
conventions of society, the knowledge of 
how people will react: things so self-evi- 
dent that while they exist no one even re- 
alizes their presence, and which yet form 
a frame more or less secure for the life of 
every one of us. There is no frame of any 
kind for anyone under the Soviet rule. 
And every frame which might have ex- 
isted has carefully and systematically been 
broken up. 

To bring about an atmosphere of fear 
and uncertainty on such an all-pervading 
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scale, the most important thing the ruler 
has to do is to make everything, absolutely 
everything, dependent on his own will 
alone. And that is precisely what the 
Soviet rulers proceed to do, wherever they 
once implant themselves. No social ac- 
tivity is obscure enough to be forgotten 
by them, no organization too small, no 
human relation too humble, to escape their 
notice. Like a corrosive acid, stopping no- 
where, penetrating everywhere, slowly, 
methodically their system will reach 
everything. For the first time in our his- 
tory human society in its entirety is at- 
tacked. The deepest roots of the com- 
munity, institutions older than human 
memory itself, the very groundwork of 
the world as we know it, are the targets. 
Either they are slowly and painstak- 
ingly, through force, ruse, and cajolement, 
transformed into obedient agents of the 
system, retaining in the end nothing but 
the meaningless names of their former 
selves; or they are earmarked for death, 
uncompromising, methodical, certain. 
Total destruction or total subservience: 
there is no third alternative. 

Cautiously and cunningly the system 
proceeds, but with far-sighted determina- 
tion and never compromising on its essen- 
tial aims. It always takes the line of least 
resistance, disrupting from the inside 
rather than openly: this makes the transi- 
tion easier, keeps the opposition divided 
and mystified, and its own purposes less 
readily discernible. All the old forms and 
symbols which it finds useful, even if only 
temporarily, it expropriates. It avails it- 
self of every potential means of control 
and penetration. Every cell of social co- 
operation, every form of human achieve- 
ment, it will try to infiltrate. All our insti- 
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tutions slowly evolved to fortify the in- 
dividual, to enrich and expand his poten- 
tialities, it now uses the better to isolate 
him and the easier to break his resistance. 
Trade unions and cultural associations, 
institutions of learning and of artistic en- 
deavor, of charity and of recreation are 
all taken over and made into new means of 
control and indoctrination. Even religious 
organizations, if they can be deceived or 
coerced into subservience, are welcome. 
The system is happy to assume any dis- 
guise if this only furthers its purpose. 
The same is true of the legal apparatus. 
There will be, of course, codes and laws 
and judges and most of the learned para- 
phernalia of the profession, but always 
as accessories only, a thin veil over un- 
fathomable depths of arbitrary chance. 
Nobody can ever be sure whether the law 
will apply to him or whether he will just 
be dealt with in a summary way. Whether 
somebody comes before a judge or disap- 
pears without a formality, whether he 
gets a trial more or less fair or something 
which is a trial by name only—all this 
depends on things over which he has abso- 
lutely no control, on factors of political 
or economic expediency, on the rulers’ de- 
sire to create an example, or, on the con- 
trary, on the intention to conceal and to 


camouflage. The Soviet legal texts and 
theories appear quite impressive when 
viewed from the outside because of our 


inclination to take them at their face value 
and unconsciously to assume Western 
standards and values behind them. To a 
large extent that is, obviously, their pur- 
pose. From inside the system, however, 
they appear in entirely different propor- 
tions. They are, behind all their trappings 
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and decorations, but further agents of 
uncertainty and fear. 

And the same is true, finally, of the 
satellite state itself, with all its symbols 
and all its institutions, with its show of 
an army and of a government, its well- 
advertised sovereignty and its seeming 
independence. The state, too, is used only 
as an expedient; from the highest form 
of social protection it becomes but another 
means of intrusive domination, a mere 
tool in the hands of the distant ruler, mak- 
ing the transition emotionally easier to 
accomplish, and useful as a convenient 
screen before the eyes of the world. In the 
Soviet system there is no room left for the 
state nor is there room for society in our 
sense of the words: the ruler wants to 
stand alone, unchecked, mysterious, with 
nothing facing him but a mass of fright- 
ened, isolated individuals, amorphous, in- 
articulate, too tired to hope, too wise to 
resist. 

The most dangerous man in such a com- 
munity, the real enemy of the state, is the 
independent man, the one who still strives 
to preserve part of his personality, his in- 
dividual thoughts and feelings. He is an 
anachronistic type, the symbol of an 
enemy world, and at all costs he must be 
destroyed. To eliminate him every con- 
ceivable method is used; toward this end 
the whole machinery of government is 
put to use. Destruction of any sort of in- 
dependence is, indeed, the first political 
aim of the system. 

In the guise of apparently purely eco- 
nomic changes an enormous amount can 
be achieved. No livelihood or property as- 
suring any kind of independence is tol- 
erated: from the very first day of their 
exerting power the Soviets systematically 
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make every independent economic exist- 
ence disappear. They start with the big 
landowner, the great industrialist, the 
prosperous merchant, and gradually they 
work down until they reach the smallest 
farmer, the poorest craftsman, the last 
man on the scale. The daily bread of every 
single individual will be made to depend 
on the will of the ruler alone. Mere physi- 
cal survival becomes a privilege which has 
to be paid for by complete conformity, 
which can be lost at the slightest suspicion 
of an independent line. In their economic 
theories the rulers easily find all the ex- 
cuse they need for anything they want to 
accomplish. But such theories never are 
the ends; they always are but instruments 
employed the more easily to tighten the 
political grip. While the Soviets may read- 
ily compromise on any theoretical issue, 
they never lose sight of the political end. 

The same policy is pursued in the polit- 
ical field, in social life, in civil service, in 
every range of human relationships. Those 
of independent character are slowly 
pushed out, and people whom the rulers 
completely control are systematically put 
into their places. None of those people of 
uncompromising mind and personal cour- 
age who once, for instance, stood up 
against the Nazis, who had a personal 
standing in their community, a reputa- 
tion of their own, are anywhere in any of 
these countries even at liberty now, not 
to speak of being in power. At the begin- 
ning, because of their moral prestige, they 
were gladly taken into partnership by the 
Soviets, as such maneuvers greatly facili- 
tated the first, still well-concealed steps 
toward complete domination. But as soon 
as such people could be dispensed with, 
they were all, one by one, not only drop- 
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ped but eliminated: purged for political 
reasons, condemned under faked evidence, 
or simply made to disappear. They were 
replaced by people on whom the rulers 
had a hold: those with some stain, with an 
unsavory political past or any other weak- 
ness the masters could exploit. People with 
adjustable consciences or blind ambitions, 
for whom some shreds of power and pres- 
tige or the possibilities of an easy life and 
material advantages were too great a temp- 
tation to withstand, were carefully se- 
lected and skilfully put to use. They were 
led to feel at ease and thus further to 
compromise themselves, were exposed to 
temptations, to excesses, and to graft. For 
a long time they were left unwary and 
happy, apparently secure in power and 
esteem, while everything they did was 
carefully recorded on the files. For years, 
sometimes, the power would wait in si- 
lence, until for these people, too, the day 
of reckoning arrived. Caught by their rec- 
ords, they were easy prey. If no longer 
needed, they, too, disappeared; if still use- 
ful for dirtier deeds, they were kept, from 
then on, in unmitigated subservience. This 
was the way in which the so-called coali- 
tion governments invariably instituted by 
the Soviets at the beginning of their con- 
trol were slowly undermined and trans- 
formed, and this was the way they 
changed the civil service and selected for 
a long time those they needed in their 
ever-expanding administration. 
Sometimes, if it better suits their pur- 
pose, the Soviets even apply these methods 
of temptation and blackmail wholesale. 
When in 1945 they took over Carpathian 
Ruthenia, it was incorporated directly 
into the Soviet Union; the process of 
transformation had, therefore, to be 
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speeded up, and these practices became 
their chief means of intimidation and con- 
trol. They paid such low salaries that no 
one could live on what he got. When peo- 
ple complained, they were told to help 
themselves as best they could from what 
they found at hand: they were encour- 
aged, were almost told, to steal. These peo- 
ple all knew exactly what this meant: that 
they were putting their heads into the 
noose, that the very moment they should 
become suspect or somehow be in the way, 
the pattern for their destruction would 
already be set—they suddenly would be 
discovered stealing and with pompous jus- 
tice would be quickly condemned. Yet if 
they wanted to live, they had to steal. 
This, of course, is an example of the transi- 
tory period: once the rulers securely estab- 
lish themselves, they no longer need pro- 
cedures so indirect and entailing so much 
wastefulness. But it well shows how, in 
their scale of values, the primacy of im- 
posing fear, of making every person de- 
pendent, passes before any other consid- 
eration. 

Party membership, in many respects, is 
but another means of imposing fear and 
keeping people in complete subservience. 
The essential dividing line between those 
ruling and those who are ruled does not 
run according to party line; it runs much 
higher up, somewhere near the very top, 
within earshot of the Kremlin. Those of 
the rank and file are but praetorians, as- 
signed to special duties, given varied kinds 
of responsibilities, yet kept essentially on 
the same diet of fear. Many kinds of peo- 
ple are admitted to the party, and nobody, 
once there, can safely leave. There are 
those who have, or had, a genuine convic- 
tion; especially at the beginning were 
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there a fair number of converts to the new 
religion. There are others, far more nu- 
merous, whom the apparent advantages— 
job and promotion, power and prestige, 
their impatient desire to belong to the se- 
lect—have attracted to the party. And 
there are masses who have had no alterna- 
tive, who have had to join if they wanted 
to survive. Once inside, the iron discipline 
seizes them all: no thoughts or feelings, 
deeds or decisions are theirs any more; soul 
and body have been handed over, for ever. 
The cleansing and strengthening within the 
party go on continuously; unconditional 
conformity is the only rule, and retribu- 
tion is silent and swift if anything goes 
amiss. Thousands and thousands continu- 
ally disappear among the ranks, and very 
seldom does the world hear anything about 
it. Yet once in a while, for some special 
reason, for the short term of some spec- 
tacular process, the heavy veil may lift, 
revealing to us in a sudden flash how 
fear and uncertainty prevail there even at 
the highest level, how even those who 
seem to be the most eminent among the 
local leaders are but pawns, mere tools, 
not the rulers but the ruled. 


HOW FaR the Soviet system has progressed 
in the art of enslaving people, how much 
more refined their methods now are than 
those they used thirty years ago, can 
clearly be seen by the example of Hun- 
gary which, as early as 1919, was forced 
to submit to a short period of communism. 
At that time the masters still were begin- 
ners only; they attacked everything 
openly, ruthlessly, trying in every case 
to find the shortest way to achieve their 
purpose. The result was that in a very few 


days they mixed up everything; they had 
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against them the open opposition of every - 
one at the same time, and they had to 
spend all the strength they could muster 
in trying to break, at least on the vital 
points, the almost compact resistance of 
the country. 

Now they proceed far more skilfully, 
in a cool, rational way, using everything 
they can, yet attached to nothing they 
use. Every human emotion, every stand- 
ard and tradition they have learned to 
play with to make the transition easier. 
Religious feelings and patriotism, family 
attachment and scientific endeavor—all 
are temporarily exploited to further their 
interests, made use of sometimes as a nar- 
cotic and sometimes as a stimulant, applied 
in doses large or small, according to what 
they have in mind. By now they have 
learned to eat up a country the way an 
artichoke is eaten, leaf by leaf. They con- 
centrate always on one single object, 
slowly annihilating it; yet meanwhile 
with promises and a show of apparent 
good will, they keep the rest of the peo- 
ple quiet and at their jobs. One by one 
they break their enemies, changing meth- 
ods and motives, changing even their the- 
ories as they proceed, destroying those to- 
day whom they made use of yesterday. 
Every man’s fate they long ago decided, 
but no one knows his own fate until they 
are ready to strike. 

It really is astonishingly simple to keep 
people quiet and industrious until their 
time arrives if one has no personal inter- 
est in their fate and if everything one says 
must have only an immediate significance. 
In spite of constant reminders of bad 
faith and deceit before their eyes, people 
still will keep on busy and silent, hopeful 
until the last—perhaps because deep in 
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our hearts every one of us believes that 
somehow he is different from his neigh- 
bors, less conspicuous, luckier or more 
clever; perhaps because, whatever happens 
around us, it is hard to believe that all the 
highest assurances, sounding so sincere, 
repeated so profusely, should be nothing 
but calculated lies; and above all, perhaps, 
because the whole pattern is of such utter 
monstrosity that nobody, till the end, can 
realize it completely. In happier lands, 
secure in their existence, people may be 
surprised at such credulity. But let them 
remember international politics where, 
under incomparably more difficult condi- 
tions, exposed to constant check and pub- 
licity, these same methods of calculated 
mendacity and concentration on one sin- 
gle purpose at a time have been carried on 
for years now with so much profit by 
those very same people—where for a long 
time, if not even today, the same kind of 
wishful thinking and hoping against hope 
on our part have made all their ruses and 
stratagems successful. 

In order to be fully reliable, even when 
completely established, this all-pervading 
system of fear must always be carefully 
applied and always kept on the same level 
of efficiency. And here again we cannot 
but admire the real skill of the Soviets in 
manipulating human beings and in play- 
ing with human emotions. Thirty years of 
experience have not been in vain. With a 
perfect knowledge of psychology, they 
always keep fear on a constant level, op- 
erating it as a kind of thermostat: pressure 
is applied if fear should drop under the 
danger point, making independent think - 
ing possible again, and eased the moment 
fear gets so heavy that it endangers the 
human capacity to work. The rulers are 
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capable of manipulating fear so very deli- 
cately because this system of fear does not 
exclusively and perhaps not even pre-emi- 
nently rely on the direct application of 
mere physical force. To be sure, force is 
always there as an ultimate argument, 
and it can strike very swiftly and very 
terribly. But the main business is done by 
the judicious blending and careful maneu- 
vering of several factors: by use of deter- 
ring examples, by making life fundament- 
ally insecure, by making people realize 
their complete helplessness. When every- 
thing depends on the ruler, he can pro- 
ceed in any way he chooses. 

And this is the reason why this system 
is not one which could only be applied to 
the morally weak, the cowards, or those 
having something on their conscience, but 
one which, given the complete power of 
the ruler, can be made to work in the 
society of any type of men. Some people, 
many people perhaps, have to be liqui- 
dated, especially at the beginning. But 
soon there prevails over the whole of so- 
ciety a sort of lethargy from which there 
is no escape. It is easy to be brave if the 
alternative is mere physical destruction of 
some swift type. It is much harder to 
stand up if some kind of living death 
awaits you, cruel, silent, prolonged for 
years and years, and harder yet if you 
know that family and friends and every- 
thing you still care for might all be in- 
volved. But it is almost impossible to re- 


sist once you feel that everything is hope- 
less, that nothing, not even the giving of 
an example, can be achieved by the sacri- 
fice. And that is the state of mind to 
which, sooner or later, the system can re- 


duce almost every person. Because, within 
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this society, there is no redeeming light 
for the individual. 

Those in faraway countries, unaware of 
what really happens under the Soviet rule, 
often are astonished at the deadly silence 
and are apt to condemn people in the sat- 
ellite nations as supine, unreliable, cow- 
ardly. They look for an underground, for 
revolts and sabotage; they hope that these 
countries will eventually break away by 
themselves. The example of Tito is quoted 
to show that such things are feasible after 
all. All this is sad, and it is very danger- 
ous. It is sad because it so carelessly con- 
demns those millions who should certainly 
deserve, instead of blame and abuse, our 
most sincere compassion and, in many 
cases, our deep admiration as well; who, 
through no fault of their own, live on in 
the face of unimaginable odds and carry 
a daily burden no human society has had 
to put up with before. And it certainly 
is extremely dangerous, because it clearly 
shows how completely we still misunder- 
stand this system, on the understanding 
of which survival or defeat for us, too, 
may depend. We still think of the Soviet 
system in the antiquated terms of dic- 
tatorships of the past, when revolts and 
barricades were a possibility, when the 
greater the oppression the nearer was the 
change, when society still had forces the 
ruler never could control, and the ruler 
still had inhibitions he never could for- 
get. We see the people behind the Iron 
Curtain, having first been subjugated by 
completely irresistible military forces and 
then submitted to a technique of social 
disintegration almost perfect in its callous 
efficiency, delivered up to rulers to whom 
they mean nothing at all, to whom tradi- 
tions and hopes, country and religion, are 
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but so many tools in the monstrous game 
of power—and we still are inclined to 
hold them responsible for what happens. 
We see millions of them yearly carried 
away into living death, whole populations 
uprooted and decimated on mere suspicion 
only, for strategic reasons, to facilitate 
further dreams of conquest and control— 
and we still persist in expecting them to 
resist. Each of us, somehow, bears some 
responsibility for what happened to these 
people; out of ignorance, credulity, fa- 
tigue, each of us has contributed to their 
fate. The least we can do is to be very 
careful what we say about them. 

Tito’s case has been a unique one which 
none of the European satellites can ever 
follow on their own. At the limits of 
Soviet infiltration, ruling over a country 
hilly and inaccessible and therefore well 
fitted to resistance and partisan warfare, 
Tito was a national leader in his own right, 
and all the forces of his state, the army 
and police, from the beginning were 
solidly under his own control alone. Al- 
though his country might have been made 
into a communist one, it never has come 
under the Soviet rule. Seeing the true 
Soviet pattern unfold itself in the coun- 
tries unable to resist, which surrounded 
his own, he had time to realize what sort 
of fate, under that regime, was awaiting 


him. He turned because he saw what hap- 
pened to the others and he could turn be- 
cause he still held all the cards. 

If by underground we mean an expres- 
sion of loathing and aversion against the 
regime, repudiation of its aims, abomina- 
tion of its methods, then certainly there 
is an underground in all these satellite 
countries; almost the whole of their popu- 
lation still forms one, enormous under- 
ground. But if by underground we mean 
action and conspiracy, revolt and sabo- 
tage, then there is but very little there, 
and, unless we work for their complete 
extinction, we should ask for none indeed. 
We must be able to offer hope at least be- 
fore we can expect some action. Should 
the balance of international forces begin 
to change once more in this part of the 
world, should hope and faith again be of- 
fered to all these millions, their pent-up 
emotions will probably rise with an in- 
credible force. But until this time comes 
these people must remain unmoving and 
silent, withdrawing into their innermost 
selves, each one for himself and alone, try- 
ing to exist, trying to survive, and keep- 
ing alive, the best he can, as long as he is 
able, the most precious thing he still pos- 
sesses: the memory of a better world, the 
belief in its ideals and values. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN WINTER SWR } 
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Forty Years of Firewood 


DILLON ANDERSON 


SOME OF THE TALES Old Man Nate Pink- 
ney told me and Claudie went all the way 
back to the days of the Indian fights. His 
pappy had been an Indian fighter from 
one end of the Red River Valley to the 
other, and when he told us about his 
pappy’s forays against the Choctaws, I fig- 
ured some of them would have made 
Joshua in Canaan look like Nedrick in the 
First Reader. Old Man Nate would talk 
about Indian fights at the drop of a hat; 
he was always ready. I and Claudie were 
just as ready to listen, too, during the 
rainy spell we spent on the Pinkney place 
near Midlothian, Texas, since free meals 
went with the listening. We propped one 
end of our trailer house on a cedar stump 
in Old Man Nate’s front yard, and since 
we did not have a car to pull it, we sort 
of settled down there. From the first we 
found the fare of grits, sowbelly, black- 
eyed peas, and Indian fights was agreeing 
with us. Also, it did not call for any man- 
ual labor on our part. 

I borrowed a book on Indian wars from 
the old man, and every day while Claudte 
helped him with milking the cows and 
feeding the stock, I read up on Indian 
trouble all the way from Florida to Can- 
ada. I figured I might as well learn about 
both sides of these fights, but from what 
the book said, I could tell that the Indians 
had always been in the wrong. 
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The weather faired off the third after- 
noon we were parked there, and that was 
the day we learned that there was at least 
one Indian still around. It was a warm, 
cloudy evening, and we'd had supper with 
Old Man Nate on his back porch before 
moving out into the chairs under a big 
umbrella china tree in his back yard. He 
was telling us for the second time in two 
days about his pappy’s Choctaw fight at 
Pilot’s Knob, when we looked up and saw 
a tall man and a short woman walking 
along the bois d’arc hedge toward the 
house. They were followed by two lean, 
hungry-looking brindle hounds. 

“Who's that?” I asked, breaking in on 
the story. 

“That’s Sheb Sprunt and his Indian 
wife, Josie,” he said. “Sheb rents the south 
eighty acres of my place.” Then he went 
on with his yarn, but he lost Claudie, since 
Claudie never knew before what Indians 
looked like, except from copper cents and 
cigar stores. 

Sheb and Josie stopped about ten steps 
away from us and stood there close to- 
gether by the cistern. Sheb was a scrawny, 
skinny, young fellow wearing dirty brown 
britches and a washed-out duckin shirt. 
He had an odd squint in one eye. Josie’s 
skin was about the color of bock beer by 
lamplight, and her eyes were inky black. 
She was what I'd call squatty and square 
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in the way she was set up. You could al- 
most see corners through her faded calico 
dress. 

“Mr. Pinkney,” Sheb called out, “me 
and Josie want to go to the reservation to- 
morrow. "Zit all right with you if we do? 
We'll be back Saat’dy night or Sunday.” 

“It’s a pity,” the old man said, “that 
you can’t wait until the crops are laid by.” 

“Josie’s brother’s gonna be made chief 
of the Waxahachie Tribe, and he writ her 
to come.” Sheb had made his speech. He 
turned and nodded to Josie, who grinned 
and showed her teeth. They were square 
and very white. 

“How are you figurin’ to go?” Old Man 
Nate asked. 

“We thought if we could go in your car 
we'd take orful good keer of it.” 

“That’s what I was afeared of,” the old 
man answered, turning to us as if to let 
us in on his bother. “That Indian reserva- 
tion is way down below Gruntsville— 
must be over a hundred miles—but | 
reckon I’ve got to let em go.” He turned 
and told them they’d have to put some 
cylinder oil in the car before they went, 
then he turned back to us and polished 
off a few more Choctaws before it got 
good and dark. 

When he had finished, I said: ‘Mr. 
Pinkney, I think I and Claudie had better 
go on back to the trailer house and get us 
a good night’s sleep. That sounds like a 
long trip to the Indian reservation.” 

“You ain’t going, too, are you?” the 
old man wanted to know. 

“Yes,” I told him. “That car of yours 
will handle the trailer, I believe. We'd bet- 
ter be moving on. We don’t want to wear 
our welcome out here, and I know Claudie 
wants to see them Indians.” 
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Next morning, bright and early, 
Claudie found some spare bailing wire in 
the barn and hooked the trailer house on 
behind Nate’s battered-up old Dodge 
sedan. I told Sheb to drive slow, since 
there was a mean wobble that cropped up 
in the trailer at about twenty-five. Then, 
before Josie got in the car with him, I told 
her not to let Sheb drive too fast. She said, 
“Sheb bad driver; can’t drive fast,” and 
with that to think about we climbed into 
the trailer and Sheb pulled out. 

On the way Claudie fussed some about 
leaving. He said, “I'd like to see them In- 
dians, all right, Clint, but that’s the nicest 
place we ever left without being run off.” 

“Claudie,” I told him, “I sometimes 
think you haven’t got any more ambition 
than a dadburned mule. Can’t you see it’s 
time to get a move on? We’ve been listen- 
ing to Old Man Nate and eating his food 
for nearly a week. But it’s been a rainy 
week; too wet to work in the fields. The 
weather is clearing up today, ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” Claudie answered, “the weather 
is fairin’ off.” 

“All right,” I told him. “There you are. 
You don’t think we could eat like that in 
dry weather without working, do you? 
Manual labor, too.” 

“My old man allus said a rollin’ stone 
don’t gather no moss,” Claudie grumbled. 

“There you go, Claudie,” I told him. 
“Stubborn, too, like a mule. Man cannot 
live by moss alone.” 


IT WAS AFTER NOON when we reached 
Gruntsville, and from there we drove east 
a few miles through the deep piney woods 
to where a big sign said: “Waxahachie 
Indian Reservation '4 Mi. North.” We fol- 
lowed a dusty woods’ road north, with the 
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branches and brambles scuffing and rat- 
tling against our trailer house, until we 
came to a little clearing. 

All around was thicket. The under- 
growth of palmetto, Cherokee rose and 
briars was so heavy you couldn't see ten 
feet outside the clearing. The trees were 
tall and thick; pine, magnolia, hickory, 
and beech, and here and there a sprinkling 
of dogwood. 

The clearing was no bigger than an acre 
or an acre and a half; a number of cars 
were parked in it, and a lot of people and 
a few grunting razorback hogs milled 
about. Mostly the people weren’t Indians, 
though; they were Texans. Also, the 
Texans seemed to have things in charge. 
Several grown Indians and a lot of little 
Indians were huddled here and there, hov- 
ering around the fringe of something that 
you could tell was about to take place. 

There was a new platform over on 
one side of the clearing, all covered 
with red, white, and blue bunting, and 
alongside it a big earthen crock. FREE 
LEMONADE, it said on a sign, and the 
Texans were drinking the lemonade. 

On the platform stood seven very un- 
comfortable-looking Indians, all dressed 
up in hot, heavy-looking robes and feath- 
ers. Josie said the one in the middle was 
her brother Joe Eaglebeak, and I noticed 
Joe had that same square look about his 
face and person that Josie did. However. 
all the other Indians did too. The head- 
pieces with all the feathers in them were 
much too big for these Indians, and you 
could see only the lower part of their faces 
—all except Joe Eaglebeak. He had shoved 
his feathers back to where they sat at an 
angle on his head like some of the hats the 
English women wear in the horse race pic- 
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tures. The platform Indians all looked 
sweaty and tired in their hot, heavy In- 
dian suits. 

I sidled up to one of the Texans, a big, 
bald fellow dressed in a seersucker suit, 
who seemed to be having something to do 
with what was going on. I said, “The 
feathers don’t fit them Indians very well, 
do they?” 

“You are looking at all of the Indian 
costumes we could find in Houston,” he 
told me, without even looking my way. 
“Matter of fact,” he explained as he 
walked off, “we needed three more be- 
cause we've got ten Indians on the Coun- 
cil.” 

Then he climbed up on the platform 
and said in a big voice that it was two 
o’clock and things were going to start. 
Everything got quiet, and some people 
took a lot of pictures of the seven Indians 
in the feathers and the big Texan in the 
seersucker suit. They said it was for the 
newspapers. 

As everybody gathered in close around 
the platform, the big seersucker Texan 
said they were going to have a double- 
header. They were going to inaugurate a 
new Chief, Joe Eaglebeak, and they were 
going to break ground for the new gym- 
nasium that the government was building 
for the Waxahachie Tribe. The Texans 
cheered and even gave out a few Indian 
war whoops; then the Indians out on the 
edge of the crowd cheered too. Josic 
cheered, seeing as how Joe Eaglebeak was 
her brother, but the seven Indians up on 
the platform were too bogged down in 
feathers and robes to do anything but 
stand there and sweat. Joe Eaglebeak 
grinned and nodded his head every time 
his name was mentioned, and I noticed 
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that his teeth were big and white, like 
Josie’s. 

While they were making a Chief out of 
Joe Eaglebeak, I asked another one of the 
Texans who was standing around just who 
the big shot in the seersucker suit was. 

“That’s B. Roger Blight,” he told me. 
“He’s a big political boss from Tyler.” 

“What's he doing way off down here?” 
I asked him. 

“He’s the contractor that’s going to 
build the gymnasium,” the Texan ex- 
plained. 

When they got around to the gym- 
nasium part of the program, Mr. Blight 
said there would have to be a very cere- 
monious ground-breaking. He called on 
Joe Eaglebeak to go over in the far side of 
the clearing and start digging at a place 
marked with a little stake. They gave Joc 
a spade, and he began to dig while the 
State Senator, an old man with a long 
haircut, made another speech. They took 
some more pictures of the Senator speak- 
ing and Joe digging, then everybody but 
the Indians started leaving. The Texans 
took the feathers and robes along with 
them, and the next thing I knew I and 
Claudie and Sheb Sprunt were the only 
people left except the Indians. There 
weren’t over seventy-five members of the 
tribe around, counting the children and 
the real old ones. They were chattering 
and making a big to-do over Josie. Ac- 
cording to Sheb, she was about every- 
body’s cousin in the whole tribe. 

The Texans had left the jar of lemon- 
ade, and the Indians all moved over to get 
what was left. Then somebody asked 
where Joe Eaglebeak was. In the crowd 
around the platform nobody had noticed 
that he wasn’t drinking lemonade. We 
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looked over at the far side of the clearing, 
and there was Joe, still digging. Nobody 
had told him to stop. 


LATE THAT AFTERNOON we went with 
Sheb and Josie down a little trail in the 
woods to Joe Eaglebeak’s place. It was not 
over fifty yards from the clearing. Joe and 
his wife, Joey—who looked a whole lot 
like him—lived in an old, run-down, two- 
room house that swayed low on the east 
side where some of the supports were gone. 
I noticed that there were porches on all 
four sides of Joe’s house, so I said, “Lots 
of porches you’ve got here, Chief.” 

“Need much porches,” Joe said. “Porches 
good for sit. In winter Joe Eaglebeak fol- 
low sun around house. In summer follow 
shade.” 

Right beside Joe’s place was about two- 
thirds of a nice big, new-looking frame 
house. It must have been twice as big as 
Joe’s house—leastaways, it would be when 
finished. 

“Nice new place you’re building there, 
Chief,” I remarked. 

“Not building,” Joe said. “Tearing 
down. Don’t like inside smell of new 
house. Old house best.” 

“Why did you build the new house, 
then, Chief?” I asked him. 

“Don’t build new house,” he told me. 
“Government build new house. Good for 
firewood. Last maybe one year for fire- 
wood. Joe Eaglebeak chop no trees while 
government house last. Time to eat.” 

We all sat down to supper on one of the 
porches with Joe and his wife, Joey; and 
they fed us cold possum and corn pone. 
When the food was put out on the table, 
little Indians showed up from everywhere. 
They swooped on and off the porch like a 
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flock of teal, and as they'd pass the table, 
they’d grab handfuls of food. 

After supper Joe Eaglebeak said, “Time 
for radio,” and went in the house. Then 
the radio came on full blast. It boomed; it 
rattled the windows; it made the house 
shake on the cast side where it was sway- 
ing; it drowned out everything else. We 
could see Joe inside as he worked turning 
knobs. He got all sorts of music and talk 
about soap, skin lotions, politics, and cig- 
arettes, but he never turned it down. It 
even seemed to get loucer, and finally Joe 
came back to where we were sitting on the 
porch with Joey. He grinned and said 
something, but it was lost in the roar of 
the radio. 

"Long about sundown I yelled at Claudic 
and told him I thought we'd better get 
back to the clearing. Joe walked with us 
up the trail, and as soon as we got out from 
under the blanket of radio racket, I 
turned to Joe Eaglebeak and said, ““How’s 
the game around here?” 

“Plenty game,” Joe said. 

“Lived here all your life, Chief?” I 
asked him. 

“Except in German war,” and as he 
said it, Joe’s skin seemed to tighten up 
across his face. He almost looked like a 
different Indian. “In German war,” he 
went on, “Government draft Joe Eagle- 
beak to Oklahoma. Private Eaglebeak in 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, twenty months. No 
xame in Oklahoma.” 

I explained to Claudie about the Field 
Artillery School in Fort Sill; then I asked 
Joe, “Did you learn to shoot cannons 
there, Chief?” 

“Nope,” Joe said. “Joe no shoot can- 
nons. Keep horselot clean in Oklahoma. 
War not good for Joe Eaglebeak.” Then 
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he turned back toward home, and I and 
Claudie went to the trailer house and 
turned in for the night. 

The next morning, about daylight, 
Sheb and Josie came to tell us goodbye, 
and before they left we got them to pull 
our trailer house over to the edge of the 
clearing. We knew we'd need the shade. 
As the old Dodge disappeared up the 
woods’ road, I almost felt stranded again 
and blue. In the early morning light the 
clearing looked pretty bleak and dreary. 
The bunting on the platform was all limp 
in the dew, and some rusty-colored hogs 
were rooting around the hole Joe Eagle- 
beak had dug. It didn’t look like a very 
good place even for an Indian gymnasium. 

For breakfast we didn’t have anything 
but coffee, and no cream for that until 
Claudie caught a stray cow grazing close 
by and milked her. The sun wasn’t very 
high when it started getting so hot and 
muggy that the air quivered across the 
clearing. There were lots of flies and gnats 
about. When I began to feel a little itchy 
about the armpits, I checked up on myself 
and found that I was alive with wood 
ticks. So was Claudie. I don’t know many 
things that will get a man’s dander down 
further or faster than a passel of wood 
ticks in the early part of the day. I could 
tell that Claudie’s spirits needed a prop, 
so I explained that I had things all figured 
out for us. 

“We'll be in on the ground floor when 
the contractor starts to build the gym- 
nasium,” I told him. “We might even both 
get jobs timekeeping, or straw bossing, or 
something that does not take any manual 
labor.” 

Along about nine or ten o'clock we saw 
a big black sedan come into the clearing 
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from the north, and when it pulled up 
even with our trailer house, out hopped a 
fat citizen with a thick, chubby face and 
little eyes set very close together. He 
wasn’t any Indian either; he didn’t even 
look like a Texan. He said he was looking 
for the Waxahachie Chief, and I pointed 
to the trail leading toward Joe Eaglebeak’s 
house. 

After he had gone, Claudie said that he 
did not like this fat guy’s looks one bit. 

“I don’t either, Claudie,” I told him. 
“I’m afraid he ain’t our kind of folks.” 
Then, while Claudie fixed us some break - 
fast, I sat in the shade of the trailer house 
and thought a while about a number of 
things; but mainly I thought about how 
badly stranded we were, particularly in 
case we needed to make a quick move for 
one reason or the other. We needed a car 
in the worst way. 

In an hour or so I and Claudie noticed 
that the lemonade stand was going again 
full blast, and the Indians were all gath- 
ering again around the platform on the 
other side of the clearing. They were be- 
ing spoken to once more, and we could 
see from where we were that the speaker 
was the fat fellow with the close-together 
eyes who had come in the black sedan. We 
couldn’t hear what he was saying, but he 
seemed to have his heart more in it than 
the speakers had the day before. He was 
waving his arms in the air like a man 
fighting bees, while the Indians all stood 
around listening and scratching them- 
selves. 

“Wonder if these Indians have a speakin’ 
every day?” Claudie asked me. 

“I don’t know,” I said, “‘and I don’t 
much care, but I hope they don’t cut out 
that daily lemonade. Let’s go have some.” 
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Just as we got over to the platform, the 
Indians all took a vote on something or 
other. “All in favor hold up their hands,” 
the fat speaker said, and the Indians all 
held up their hands. We drank our fill of 
lemonade as the meeting broke up. 

Pretty soon we saw what the meeting 
had been about. Indians started boiling 
out of the woods on all sides. They went 
over to the black sedan where the fat man 
handed them signs on long sticks, and they 
started marching single file around the 
clearing. The signs said: 


B. ROGER BLIGHT IS UNFAIR TO AMAL - 
GAMATED ASSOCIATION OF HELPERS, 
HOD CARRIERS AND BUILDING TRADE 
APPRENTICES, LOCAL 1131. 


The Indian pickets, as they walked by the 
trailer house, all looked very mad and 
warlike. 

Pretty soon a big truck filled with sand 
came down the road from the north. It 
stopped at the edge of the clearing where 
the Indians were marching. The driver 
got out and said it was the damndest 
picket line he’d ever seen, but he wasn’t 
going to cross it. Then another truck came 
and stopped the same way; then another 
and another, until by sundown the trucks 
were backed up all the way to the Grunts- 
ville road turnoff. 

It was nearly dark when Mr. Blight, 
wearing a fresh seersucker suit, turned up. 
He walked by the stopped trucks and 
came to the trailer house where I and 
Claudie were sitting watching the pickets. 
He was in an awful fret. His face and the 
back of his neck were as red as a turkey 
gobbler’s wattles, and his eyes were all 
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“So you’ve organized the Indians,” he 
said as he walked up to me with his hands 
on his hips. 

I called Claudie to come and said: “Take 
it easy, Mr. Blight. A haughty spirit goeth 
before destruction. Why weren’t you fair 
to the Amalgamated?” 

“I’m not unfair to the Amalgamated,” 
Mr. Blight said. “I never heard of any 
union in here until an hour ago when they 
told me my trucks were tied up.” 

By this time Claudie was standing there, 
about a foot taller than Mr. Blight, so I 
said: “Now, Mr. Blight, if you will be so 
kindly, I'll thank you to have a civil 
tongue in your head. Let’s get things clear. 
We didn’t organize these Indians.” 

“Oh, yeah?” he said, but I could see 
that Claudie’s size and my firm, polite 
way were telling on him. 

“Certainly not,” I said. “Maybe we can 
unorganize them, though. I know a lot 
about Indians, and my associate, Claudie 
here, does too.” 

“What’s your name?” he asked. He was 
getting a lot more friendly. 

“Clint Hightower, and I think that I 
can help you with these Indians if you 
will let yourself cool off a little,” I said. 

“Well,” Mr. Blight explained, as he 
eased up in the tone of his voice, “this is 
sure one hell of a mess. You see, I agreed 
when I got this contract that I'd use In- 
dians for common labor. Now the Union 
has tied up all my labor and my building 
material, too.” 

“Let’s get down to business,” I said. 
“Do you want these Indians unorganized 
or not?” 

““What’s your price?” 

“Well,” I said, “I and my associate have 
us a nice trailer house, as you can see, but 
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we do not have any car to pull it. We’re 
getting awful tired of hitchhiking rides 
for it.” 

“Do you mean—?” he started and 
choked, turning red in the face again. 

“I mean,” I said, “we want a car that 
will pull this here trailer house.” 

“Why, I’d see you in hell first. The 
law—,” he choked again. 

“You keep forgetting, Mr. Blight, that 
we didn’t organize the Indians. We only 
want to unorganize them,” I explained. 

“But—,” he said, and I broke in: 

“If there is a strike on this time tomor- 
row, we don’t get anything. If there ain’t, 
we want a car.” 

“You have made a deal,” he told us and 
left. But he was still mad. 


IT WAS PITCH DARK by the time Mr. Blight 
left. Claudie fired up a lantern, and we 
went down the trail to Joe Eaglebeak’s 
house. We found him sitting on a stump in 
the yard smoking a corncob pipe and lis- 
tening to the radio. It was on full blast. 

“Chief,” I yelled as loud as I could to 
make him hear me above the radio, “tune 
that thing down; I want to talk to you.” 
Joe went inside and turned it down a lit- 
tle. 

“Joe,” I asked him when he came back, 
“who was that fat fellow in the black 
sedan?” 

“Union organizer,” Joe said. 

“J thought so,” I told him. “Who's 
head man in the new Union?” 

“Joe Eaglebeak, President,” he an- 
swered. 

“Good for you, Joe. I’m proud of you. 
Tell me about the Union. What all do you 
know about it?” 

“Not much.” Joe lit his pipe again and 
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sat down as he said it. “You know much 
about unions?” 

“Oh sure; they’re a lot like the Army, 
Joe,” I told him. 

“Union like Army? Army not good for 
Joe Eaglebeak.” 

“A great deal like the Army,” I went 
on; “and another thing: that big, fat fel- 
low in the black sedan sounded just like a 
top sergeant to me.” 

“Sergeant?” Joe dropped his pipe in the 
grass as he got up. “Sergeant?” he said it 
again to himself, and fighting lines showed 
up around his mouth. “Sergeant no good.” 

“Joe,” I said, “it looks to me like you 
are going off somewhere again to clean 
horselots. You may like it, but how about 
the other Indians?” 

“Sergeant no good,” Joe kept saying to 
himself as he looked for his pipe in the 
grass; then, when he found it, he struck 
out for the tall timber. I and Claudie 
walked back up the trail to the clearing. 

The next morning when the fat organ- 
izer came to the clearing in his black 
sedan, the Indians were waiting for him. 
There were forty or fifty of them milling 
around him about a minute after he got 
there. They all had their picket signs, but 
they weren’t marching any more. This 
time the Indians were doing the talking, 
and above it all I could hear them yell, 
“Sergeant no good.” The fat man didn’t 
have a chance. One of the Indians hit him 
over the head with a picket sign; then 
there was an awful mixup, with Indians 
pushing and shoving and chattering like 
a bunch of women at a rummage sale. 

I got Claudie to go with me, and we ran 
over to the crowd. We dug the organizer 
out the way football umpires dig out the 
man with the ball. He was pretty badly 
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ruffled up when we got him in the clear, 
and Joe Eaglebeak had hold of him by the 
coat collar. I asked Joe to turn loose and 
get things quieted down so I could talk. 
“This ain’t a fair fight, Joe,” I said. “You 
Indians have this good man outnum- 
bered.” Then I turned to the organizer 
and said: “I don’t believe these Indians 
like you very much, but the way they are 
treating you is too much for my sense of 
fair play. I and my assistant here want 
to help you, Mister, but not in any Indian 
fight.” 

He was too out of breath to talk, but 
with all the Indians standing around and 
muttering at him he seemed to be almost 
persuaded that it was about time to leave. 
Then I said, “I’m afraid I can’t promise to 
hold them off much longer.” 

That was enough for him. He bolted for 
the car, but when he did the Indians 
swarmed after him again. It was all I and 
Claudie could do to hold those Indians 
off, but with some help from Joe Eagle- 
beak we did, and the man in the black 
sedan sloped for the Gruntsville road. 
The Indians all went off down the trail 
that led to Joe’s house. 

After the dust and the Indians had 
cleared away, the trucks all came into the 
clearing, and the drivers started unload- 
ing sand and gravel and lumber. Mr. 
Blight came along after a little while, and 
he was the most relieved customer I’d seen 
since the time we pulled Claudie’s Uncle 
Zeke out of the bear trap back in Alabama. 

“You fellers didn’t take long,” he said. 

“I think I'd like a red automobile,” I 
told him. I figured I'd better strike while 
the iron was hot. 

“Let’s get a green car,” Claudie put in. 

“We'll take red, Mr. Blight,” I said. 
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“Maybe we can get a red one with a little 
green trimming somewhere on it.” 

About this time we looked over toward 
the trail leading to Joe Eaglebeak’s house, 
and there came the Indians again. Joe was 
in the lead. They went over to the plat- 
form, got the UNFAIR signs, and started 
to march around the clearing. All the 
truck drivers quit, folded their arms, and 
stood there watching the pickets. Mr. 
Blight looked at me like you’d look at 
some carcass the dogs had drug up from 
the creek. 

“There they go again,” Claudie said— 
as stupid a remark as I’d heard him make 
all day. 

I went over to Joe Eaglebeak, who was 
leading the picket line. I took him by the 
arm and said, “Chief, what the hell’s up? 
I thought we’d fired that fat organizer.” 

“Fired organizer,” Joe said and kept on 
marching. I marched along with him until 
we were even with the trailer house, then 
I asked Joe to come in for a minute so we 
could talk things over. The other pickets 
marched on while Joe went in with me. 

Inside, Joe sniffed and looked around: 
then a nice friendly look came across his 
face—almost like that of Indians on cal- 
endars. He said, “Joe Eaglebeak like inside 
smell of trailer house.” 

“O.K., Joe, and thanks,” I said, “but 
what the hell’s going on out there?” 

“Joe Eaglebeak big Union chief now,” 
Joe stated. “Indians strike.” 

“Listen, Joe,” I said, “you’re fixing to 
louse this gymnasium job up if you don’t 
watch out. What the devil is it you are 
striking for this time? What do you 
want?” 

“Big house in Florida for Joe Eagle- 
beak.” 
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“Florida?” I said. ““What do you know 
about Florida?” 

“Know from radio,” Joe said. “Union 
chiefs get Florida houses.” 

“Wait a minute, Joe,” I argued. 

“Blonde bathers, too, for Union chiefs 
in Florida. Bathe squaw in ocean,” Joe 
went on. 

“Do you know anything about the 
game in Florida, Joe?” I asked him. 

“Never thought of game.” Joe looked 
a little stunned at this. 

“Well,” I said, “there’s no more game 
there than there is in Oklahoma.” 

Joe looked pretty hard hit, and I went 
on while I had him bothered. “Joe,” I 
said, “I once knew a wooden Indian who 
used his head more than you are using 
yours right now.” 

This seemed almost to hurt Joe Eagle- 
beak’s feelings, and he got up and started 
to leave. He was talking to himself, but 
all I could hear was, “Bathe naked squaw 
in ocean.” 

“Hold it, Joe,” I yelled, remembering 
a chapter from Old Man Nate’s book on 


Indian fights. “There’s one more thing 
about that house you want in Florida. 


There’s a war on over there, you know.” 

Joe sat back down, and I saw the skin 
tighten up on his face again. He said: 
“War in Florida? No more war for Joc 
Eaglebeak. Had war in Oklahoma.” 

“Of course you did,” I said. “Now you 
listen to me, Joe. Did you ever hear of the 
Seminole Indians?” 

“Seminoles? Sure,” Joe grinned and 
nodded. 

“All right,” I went on, “the Seminole 
Indians have got them a war on over in 
Florida. It’s been going on a hundred 
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years or so. Big Chief Osceola started war. 
No peace treaty yet.”—I found I was be- 
ginning to talk a little like Joe.—‘‘No war 
in Texas; plenty game here, too. Big Texas 
house is what you want, Joe. Government 
calls it gymnasium. Let them build it. If 
you don’t want to live in it, you’ve got 
forty years of firewood.” 

“Forty years of firewood?” Joe asked. 

“Of course, Joe,” I told him. “Forty 
years anyhow.” 

“Forty years enough,” Joe said. 

“Now you are talking, Joe,” I said. 
“Let’s burn up them picket signs.” 

“Indians burn platform, too,” Joe said. 
“But, first, Indians need smart fellers’ help 
to build gymnasium. Indians make no 
mistake if Clint and Claudie work too.” 

“You don’t need us, Joe,” I argued. 
“I’m no good at manual labor.” 

“You no work, Indians no work; In- 
dians strike.” Joe took hold of the picket 
sign and started to raise it up. 

“Hold it, Joe,” I said. “Claudie will 


work on the gymnasium. I might be a 
straw boss or something.” 

“You no work, Indians strike,” and he 
said it like an Indian that comes from a 
long line of fighting Indians. 

“O.K., Joe, you win,” I told him. “I and 
Claudie will both work on that damn 
gymnasium.” Joe nodded and grinned un- 
til all his square teeth showed. We shook 
hands on it. 

We had a big bonfire that night in the 
clearing. We burned the platform and all 
the picket signs. We all drank our fills of 
lemonade that B. Roger Blight fetched 
from Gruntsville. He brought it in a red 
Ford coupe with green wheels. It was sec- 
ond-hand, but it would run. He handed 
me the registration on the car, made out 
in my name, but I saw that the blank 
headed “Occupation or Business of 
Owner” was not filled in. 

““What goes here?” Mr. Blight asked me. 

“Just put it down ‘manual labor,’” I 


told him. 


Maternity Ward josePH JOEL KEITH 


New cries are heard, one love, one hate: the angels, 
protected by attendants, breathe pure air, 

the antiseptic order everywhere, 

while in adjacent cribs, unwanted brothers 

reach out for love; neglect tugs hard at bars. 

One is carried up the bright steps toward stars, 

one is doomed inevitably to the lair: . 


one sees with wide surprise, one with wild stare. 
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Blind Baggage, Brenham to Guthrie 


ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 


(Being further incidents in the southwest- 
ern experiences of a bad boy from Munich 
named Erwin Carlé, destined to become the 
popular journalist Erwin Rosen, hero of three 
wars, concocter of lurid best sellers, idol of 
youthful German readers throughout the first 
quarter of the twentieth century.) 

“ep,” he said after a while, “get your 
junk together. YOU’RE FIRED!” 

Some steady readers of the souTHWEST 
Review may remember having read this 
vigorous declaration in the Spring 1945 
issue of this magazine, in a piece entitled 
“High Times in Brenham, Texas.” Based 
on Erwin Rosen’s Der deutsche Lausbub 
in Amerika (The German Black Sheep in 
America), once the favorite reading mat- 
ter of thousands of young Germans who 
yearned to taste the bold, free life of the 
Great West, that article recalled how 
young Erwin Carlé got himself expelled 
or blacklisted by every secondary school 
in Bavaria, and how the discouraged elder 
Carlé went with his son to Bremen, 
bought him a one-way passage on a North 
German Lloyd steamer to Galveston, 
Texas, wired $500 to a Galveston bank for 
him, and warned him never to come back 
to Germany until he could repay that 
sum and prove that he had learned a little 
sense. It recalled further how young Er- 
win, arrived in Galveston in 1894, 
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promptly separated himself from his $500; 
then, having fallen in with a good-natured 
German-American farmer from near 
Brenham named Charley Muchow, how 
he farmed a while with Charley, jerked 
sodas for Old Man Mindus the Brenham 
druggist for another while, but lost his 
job with Mindus for pulling a wildish 
party in the drugstore late one night in 
the company of a certain Daisy from the 
other side of the railroad track. This brings 
us to the quotation which heads the pres- 
ent article, and which, at least in sub- 
stance, came from the lips of the excus- 
ably irritated Mindus. We shall now pro- 
ceed with the story. 

Young Carlé, by this time no longer 
Erwin but Ed and learning American ways 
much more rapidly than he ever learned 
Latin in Munich, sought out a good friend 
and fellow-countryman named Starken- 
bach for consolation and advice. Starken- 
bach was barkeep and part owner of Gus 
Meyer’s liquor emporium in Brenham. 
Back in Cologne he had been an officer in 
the army of the young Third Reich. But 
he had been smitten by the charms of a 
maiden whose determined widowed 
mother owned a business in hops and malt. 
Mother-in-law had pulled the pretty uni- 
form off the back of her son-in-law and 
sent him to Holland and other tiresome 
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places to solicit business for the firm. But 
young Starkenbach had rarely sold any 
malt and he often spent a good deal of 
money, so that he and the head of his firm 
were not happy together. Finally, when 
he had sold very little malt for a long 
time and had spent a large amount of 
money in a short time, he consulted 
with his wife, and the young couple had 
fled to America from the wrath to come. 

When Ed came to the saloon to tell 
them about the visit from Daisy and its 
doleful consequences, Starkenbach and his 
wife rocked and screamed with laughter. 
Ed laughed too, but even a young Lausbub 
can’t live on laughter. It would be hard 
to get another job in Brenham after this 
experience, and anyway there weren’t 
many good jobs in so small a town as 
Brenham. The Starkenbachs thought it 
would be better to strike out for one of 
the big cities. St. Louis, the hustling 
World’s Fair city, looked promising. A 
young man with Ed’s nerve might climb 
high. Why not go to St. Louis and get 
into something big? 

But Ed was more grasshopper than ant. 
He had no talent for saving, and his cash 
assets amounted to less than twenty dol- 
lars. How could a man get from Brenham 
to St. Louis on twenty dollars? 

“I think I can show you how,” said a 
quiet gentleman who had been absorbing 
liquor on the other side of the barroom. 
“I’m going north on the two o'clock ex- 
press, and perhaps I can be of use to you.” 

This quiet gentleman, whose name was 
Billy, deserves more attention than he can 
receive in this mere anecdote of an article. 
Several citizens of Brenham have informed 
this writer that the data on that little city 
contained in my earlier paper were sub- 
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stantially accurate. Hence I haven’t much 
doubt that Billy once lived and breathed, 
philosophized as gently and thoughtfully 
as Don Quixote or Will Rogers, and 
played the hobo when he could have had 
a fat bank account and been a leader of 
men, simply because hoboes get more out 
of life than pot-bellied money-grabbers. 
Perhaps he is a composite of various ho- 
boes, since Erwin Rosen knew many mem- 
bers of that interesting fraternity. But at 
all events Rosen’s picture of Billy as type 
and symbol of the freedom-loving citizen 
of a rich new country who draws its free- 
dom into his lungs in great, glorious gal- 
lons, and refuses to be cramped by a home 
and a business, is one of the most exciting 
chapters in all his records of adventure. 
Don’t-Fence-Me-In Billy, who had no sec- 
ond or third name, who knew Latin and 
the great poets but preferred to fraternize 
with society’s step-children, showed Ed 
how to get to St. Louis economically. 

Under Billy’s expert tuition, Ed rode 
like a prince from Brenham to Clifton, to 
Cleburne, to Fort Worth, across Okla- 
homa Territory to Kiowa, Kansas, to New 
Mexico and Arizona. Rode like a prince, 
blind baggage, in dark corners of empty 
boxcars (with the help of an occasional 
four-bit piece discreetly donated to a 
brakeman), even one night on a cow- 
catcher. In spite of occasional discomfort, 
or perhaps largely because of it, they 
traveled happily as guests of the railroad 
barons, kept fresh and cheerful by occa- 
sional stops in cheap little places where 
Billy was known and liked, living as Ed 
had never lived in his cramped and stuffy 
Europe. But what about St. Louis? 

As a matter of fact, Ed had forgotten 
about St. Louis and the loaves and fishes. 
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He had forgotten everything but the thrill 
of the strenuous life. Pitting his wits 
against the weather and the trainmen and 
the presidents of those wicked octopuses 
the Santa Fe and the Katy was St. Louis 
enough for him. Billy had taken a notion 
to go farther west, and Billy was Ed’s 
guide, philosopher, and friend, his Super- 
man. Ed did reach St. Louis at last, and 
he had plenty of excitement in St. Louis, 
as he did later in San Francisco, and with 
the American army in Cuba, with the 
French Foreign Legion in Africa. Noth- 
ing of all this at present. Only a word 
about Ed’s lively evening in Guthrie, the 
up-and-coming little capital of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma. 

Guthrie in the autumn of 1894 was 
wide, wide open. Not all the business 
houses were painted, but a good share of 
the ladies were. Bars and dance halls and 
shrines of the Goddess Chance were open 
all night long. Oklahoma Luck, The Dead 
Indian, Toper’s Paradise, The Last Shot, 
The Jingling Spurs, all were coining 
money. Indians wore blankets and cow- 
boys wore six-shooters. Everybody was on 
the move, and everybody except a few 
Indians was making some sort of noise. 

“Lively little town!” Billy remarked 
patronizingly. 

The travelers stepped into The Grin- 
ning Prairie-Dog for a bit of refreshment. 
Ed’s eyes and mouth opened wide. The 
place was glittering with wall mirrors and 
cut glass, and one wall was half covered 
by a gigantic oil painting. It showed a 
buxom female lolling on soft cushions. Ed 
was startled. The picture looked uncan- 
nily familiar to him. 

“Copy of a famous Rubens,” said Billy 
carelessly. “It’s true that the copyist has 
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taken some liberties with’ the original. 
You'll see the thing a hundred times in 
saloons all over the country.” 

The two repaired to a rickety “hotel.” 
It was late, and Billy promptly went to 
bed. But Ed strolled out to see the sights. 
He had thirteen dollars in his pocket, but 
he was determined to save every cent of it. 

He stopped in front of a modest struc- 
ture with a big sign portraying a capering 
dancing-girl, and with the legend in enor- 
mous letters underneath: VARIETY 
SHOW—ADMISSION FREE!!! 

This institution seemed to Ed worth in- 
vestigating. He stepped inside. The place 
was a blaze of light. It was filled with lit- 
tle round tables surrounded by men and 
women drinking. The men wore every sort 
of masculine attire from flannel shirts and 
leather breeches to tuxedos; the women 
were clad in fantastic masked-ball outfits. 

Ed found a little table that was empty. 
He sat down, and a waiter in a red shirt 
and corduroy trousers brought him a bot- 
tle of beer and charged him half a dollar 
for it. The curtain on the tiny stage parted 
and a fat chemical blonde crowed hoarsely: 


When the bells go ting-a-ling-a-ling 

We'll all join hands and sweetly we will sing— 
There'll be a hot time 
In the old town 


Tonight, my Baby— 


The lady’s melodious promise of a rise 
in the temperature seemed to encourage 
the audience mightily. They bawled and 
screamed and whistled with enthusiasm, 
they pounded the shaky floor with their 
half-ton boots. When it was a little 
quieter, the fat lady sang something else. 
Then another woman took her place in 
front of the piano. The fat lady stepped 
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down off the platform, glanced around 
the room, and— 

Steered straight for Ed’s little table. 

“You have no idea how dry it makes a 
person when they sing like that!” she said 
sweetly. 

“Beer?” inquired the solicitous gentle- 
man in the red shirt and the corduroy 
pants, and without waiting for an answer 
he set two bottles down on the table. The 
ting-a-ling lady had the contents of the 
bottle in a glass and down her throat be- 
fore Ed had recovered sufficiently to make 
a sound. She must have been very thirsty 
indeed. 

“Foreign, ain’t you?” said the lady. 
“Well, you'll find we’ve got quite a coun- 
try here—quite a country!” 

By this time Ed discovered that there 
were two more bottles on the table. The 
plump prima donna emptied one and half 
of another. 

“Now I must go and sing again,” she 
said. “I'll be back in a jiffy!” 

Ed came to a desperate decision. He 
beckoned to the waiter. 

“How much for four bottles of beer?” 

“Sixteen dollars,” said the man gently. 

“Sixteen dollars? There must be some 
mistake!” 

“You talk like you was from some for- 
eign country. Let’s go to the boss. He’ll 
tell you!” 

Dumb as a lamb before the shearers, Ed 
followed the red flannel shirt to a table 
off in the corner, where a man in a blue 
flannel shirt rose to meet him. Whispered 
conversation between Red Shirt and Blue 
Shirt. “Correct!” said Blue Shirt. “Sixteen 
dollars. That’s what everybody pays, and 
glad to do it. Well, let’s say ten dollars 
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instead of sixteen. Since you come from 
some foreign country—” 

“I don’t have the money with me!” said 
Ed piteously. He noticed that the man in 
the blue shirt carried in his belt the biggest 
revolver he had ever set eyes on. 

“Well, Tommy can go to your hotel 
with you and get it,” Blue Shirt suggested. 

Ed was nobody’s fool, as he proved 
many times later, in St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Cuba, Africa, in the trenches in 
Flanders, in the big German publishing 
houses. Blue Shirt had given him an idea. 

“Yes!” he said eagerly. “Let Tommy go 
to my hotel with me and get the money. 
Come, Tommy!” 

And he walked firmly out of the door, 
followed, a little doubtfully, by Red Shirt. 

“What hotel?” said Red Shirt, outside. 

“T’ll show you,” said Ed. And he turned 
off the brightly lighted main avenue, into 
a dim little side street. 

The street was silent and empty. All 
at once Ed’s heavy young German fist 
struck Tommy square in the nose. Tommy 
dropped like a felled ox and lay per- 
fectly still. Ed ran, scrambled, crawled, 
galloped to the end of the rough street 
and far out into the darkness of rural 
Logan County. Somebody fired after him 
once, but nobody followed him. 

In half an hour or so he crept back into 
town and found his hotel. When he roused 
Billy and told him what had happened, 
that good soul laughed quietly and pulled 
on his trousers. The two made their way 
cautiously down the slope to the railroad 
station and left Guthrie on the next north- 
bound freight, unmolested. When Ed had 
counted his cash by the dim light on the 
station platform, he found that he still 
had twelve dollars and a half. 
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Grass Grow Again 


JOHN W. WILSON 


In the autumn sometimes after a long 
and dry summer the rain will come and 
fall to moisten the ground, and the grass 
will spring up green again from its roots, 
refreshed and renewed after pulling into 
itself in its thirst. Under the rain if it is 
a soft rain and gentle, soaking the earth 
gradually without pelting hard and run- 
ning off, the grass will spring new— 
young again in autumn in the short days 
—and be green when the sun shines. Be- 
fore frost it comes out again to grow tall 
enough for cutting in the fall, in the 
briefer sun between dawn and dark, and 
autumn is a growing season. 


““WE’RE ALMOST in the bottoms now,” my 
father told me. “There ought to be some 
in here somewhere.” 

But the man said, “No.” 

“Not ara cow,” he said. He had the 
longest face in the world and the thinnest, 
and eyes so dark and deep-set they did not 
belong in anything but the face of a 
hound dog. He had a great long black 
mustache and the ends of it were light 
reddish brown where it had got mixed up 
with his chew. He had on a black hat, 
dusty on the crown and on top of the 
brim, and he wore black boots on his feet. 
One foot was up on the hub of the buggy 
wheel. 
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“Not ara cow,” he said. “We had one 
but she died in the winter. Had a bull 
yearlin but we butchered him in the 
spring. Things dry around here; dry 
everwhere.” 

“Yes,” my father replied. “Never saw 
the like. Grass is all burnt up. Saw it dried 
up all the way out here from Beneden.” 

“You run the market, don’t you?” the 
man asked. “Thought I knowed who you 
was, but couldn’t place you; we don’t 
buy much meat.” 

“Yes,” my father answered. “I run one 
of them. My name’s Wedge.” 

“Proud to know you,” the man said 
and put up his hand. They shook. “I’m 
a Vance—Munro Vance. This is all of us 
there is around here.” He motioned behind 
him with his hand, toward the house. 

The dogs were crawling back under the 
porch and the chickens had quit running 
around in the yard. A woman stood just 
inside the door wiping her hands on her 
apron. A boy about my own age was 
nearer the yard fence and a bigger one had 
looked around the corner of the house 
from the back and then was gone again. 

We had been in the buggy nearly all 
day. It was before daylight when we left 
Beneden and about the only time we had ° 
got out was to sit by the side of the road 
under the tree and eat lunch out of the 
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bucket. Both of us had the road dust all 
over us and I was so dry it felt like my 
throat had been hung out on a line. I kept 
punching at my father while they were 
talking, pushing at him a little in the back 
every now and then, and finally he turned. 

“God damn it, Luke, what’s the matter 
with you, boy?” 

“Can I get a drink, Daddy? I’m thirsty 
and ours is all gone.” 

“Sho, you can get a drink,” Munro 
Vance said. “Can draw up a cool bucket 
out of the well. Why don’t you get 
down?” 

He took his foot off the hub of the 
buggy wheel and turned toward the house. 

“Tillman!” he shouted. “Tillman, why 
don’t you go yonder to the well and draw 
up some water?” 

He turned to us again. “Come on down. 
I can sholy offer you a drink.” 

We got down and my father pulled 
out his watch and looked at it. 

“Much obliged. We'll take the water. 
Boy just plumb drained that jug today, 
and I’m a little dry myself.” 

“Sho been hot,” Vance said, leading the 
way to the well. “Igod, it ain’t been a 
breeze all day.” 

Tillman was at the well drawing up the 
bucket. He was almost the size of the 
man, but he did not have the mustache 
and he looked rounder in the face and his 
eyes were wider apart and not so shadowed 
by his eycbrows nor set so deep in their 
sockets. He wore the black hat, though, 
keeping his head covered even if he was 
walking around the yard barefooted. 

“They lookin for cattle, Papa?” he 
asked as he lifted the bucket to the curb, 
dripping, and held it by the bail so that 
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it would not turn over and spill out the 
water. 

“Yes,” Vance said, and motioned for 
us to drink. 

My father took the bucket and held it 
down for me, tilting it so that I could get 
my lips to the brim. The bucket was 
nearly the size of a nail keg and was made 
of thick oak turned green by the moss 
that grew on it. The water was clear and 
cool and I could see the bottom of the 
bucket, also green with moss, as I drank, 
holding my mouth to the brim where the 
wood was worn above the strip of iron 
that banded it, and feeling the water spill 
down my chin and throat and into my 
open shirt. It felt good. I stopped to 
breathe and lifted my head, waiting for 
my father to drink. The water tasted 
slightly of rotten eggs, but I did not notice 
it until I had stopped drinking. 

“We got one head of stock,” Tillman 
said. 

My father stopped drinking as he held 
the bucket up to his face. He kept the 
bucket up there and listened. The man 
turned on the bigger boy, looking at him 
as if he didn’t know what he was talking 
about. 

“What head of stock we got?” he de- 
manded. “Igod, boy, you know as well as 
I do there ain’t a thing on four legs on 
this place.” 

“Sho,” Tillman said. “We got a head 
of stock but he’s done butchered. Butch- 
ered him this morning.” 

Munro Vance kept looking at Tillman 
for a while and then he started laughing. 
He leaned sideways to spit and raked his 
finger across the hair of his mustache and 
bent over a little to laugh. 


“Igod, boy, for a fact,” he said, chuc- 
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kling. “I’d say he was about a yearlin.” 

Tillman nodded and grinned and took 
the bucket back, pouring the rest of the 
water into the chicken trough that sat 
on the ground beside the well. 

The mare was nickering out by the 
fence because she had smelled the water 
drawn up from the well and splashed into 
the chicken trough. My father went back 
to get her and lead her, still hitched to 
the buggy, around into the lot. There was 
a trough made out of an old iron wash- 
pot just inside the lot fence, and Tillman 
drew up a couple of buckets more of 
water and poured them in there for the 
mare. She plunged her head in and sank 
her mouth down in the water almost to 
the depth of her nostrils. She drank 
around the bit in her mouth, supping the 
water for a long time and making no 
sound but that of her swallowing. Then 
she raised her head and tried to work her 
tongue out and my father took the bit 
out of her mouth and let her sink her 
head back into the trough. 

“Why don’t you-all stay for supper?” 
Munro Vance invited. “It ain’t far to sun- 
down and we can offer you what we got.” 
_ “Pd about decided not to go much 

«farther tonight,” my father said. “Maybe 
you would let us stay here and I could 
sleep the boy out yonder in the barn. He’s 
a little bit young yet to lay out on the 
ground and I was hoping we could put 
up somewhere he wouldn’t have to.” 

Vance nodded. 

“We ain’t got much room in the house 
or I'd say come on in. But you can stay 
there and be welcome. You can unhitch 
your mare and turn her loose and supper 
will be ready in a little while.” 

The ends of his mustache twitched up 
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when he finished talking and his eyes 
sparked bright where they were set deep 
under his brows. He turned his head to 
spit and chuckled as he wiped his lips. 

“Well, I wouldn’t want to put you out 
any, but we sure would appreciate it if 
we could stay,” my father said. He was 
trying not to pay any attention to the 
talk about the butchered yearling, be- 
cause the man already had told him they 
had butchered their last head in the 
spring. 

The boy my size had followed us to the 
well. He did not speak to me, nor I to 
him, but we stood in the yard and looked 
at each other. 

“That’s Henry,” Tillman said to me, 
and the boy grinned for a minute. 

“ll show you where to get some corn 
for the mare,” Vance said, and all of us 
went through the gap to the lot where 
my father stood by the buggy. Tillman 
held the gap down for me to come through 
and Henry to follow. 

My father backed the mare away from 
the watering trough and unhitched her. 

“ll be glad to pay you for the corn,” 
he said. “I wasn’t real sure whether we'd 
be out all night this time and didn’t bring 
any.” 

Vance walked across the lot toward the 
crib door. “I won’t charge you nothing; 
she won’t eat that much.” He laughed as 
he put his hand on the latch to the crib 
door and turned around to my father. 
“God knows, corn is the one thing we got 
plenty of this year.” 

“I know,” my father laughed with 
him. “Looks like everybody made a good 
crop of it this year and there’s nothing 
here to eat it up.” 

“We made thirty bushels an acre,” 
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Munro Vance said from inside the crib. 
The shucks on the floor rattled as he 
tromped through them. We followed him 
into the barn and the dust rose in the 
darkness to tickle our nostrils and carry 
into them the musty smell of the crib. 
“Can’t get nothing for it; it ain’t worth 
hauling to town.” 

“T tell you one thing,” Tillman said 
from behind me. ““We goin to eat hominy 
till the world looks level.” 

Munro Vance and my father laughed 
at that, and Henry and I laughed too. We 
felt the hard ear corn under our feet and 
then climbed up to sit on a higher pile of 
it. All of us began to shuck corn and to 
throw the shucks down onto the floor of 
the crib. Tillman shucked an ear and be- 
gan to shell it into a bucket he held be- 
tween his knees. The mare had her head 
inside the door and was lipping at the 
shucks to try to taste a clean one that was 
not too dry. 

“It’s about all we got,” Vance said. 
“But I’m glad we got something. We get 
our meal ground and catch our meat and 
try to hold on.” He shifted as he leaned 
to reach for another ear and the un- 
shucked corn slid rustling down the pile. 
“That’s why you don’t see us none in 
town.” 

“I know,” my father said. “Every- 
body’s in the same shape. It looks like this 
country is just flat bound to ruin a man.” 

“You ever think of movin somewhere 
else?” Vance asked. 

“Yes,” my father said. “I’ve got part 
interest in a place back in Alabama. My 
brother’s living on it. I said we ought to 
go back there, but my wife said no, she 
was raised here, so I said we'd try to hold 
on a little longer.” 
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“That’s what we tryin to do,” Vance 
said. 

He and my father gathered up the corn 
they had shucked and carried the ears out- 
side for the mare. Henry and I had an- 
other ear apiece for her trough, and the 
mare ate. Tillman came out with his 
shelled corn in the bucket and began to 
feed the chickens. 

Munro Vance squatted on his heels 
against the side of the barn, and my fa- 
ther lowered himself beside him while 
Henry and I stood and watched the 
chickens run to peck up the corn Tillman 
was scattering. Vance said nothing for a 
while and then he spit juice from his to- 
bacco out onto the dirt of the lot and 
wiped at his mouth and laughed. 

“We moved,” he said. ““We come in 
here from Arkansas. Been here pretty near 
long enough to raise that boy there; he 
was eight when we come. We didn’t stay 
long back yonder, but my daddy’s buried 
there. He’s the only one there; he’s the 
only Vance in that ground—all I know 
he might be the only one in the whole 
damn state. We come here and we got 
this place.” : 

My father didn’t say a thing, and after 
a little while Vance chewed and spit again, 
and the ends of his black mustache rose as 
his lip curled when he laughed before go- 
ing on. Henry and I sat and watched and 
Tillman fed the chickens. 

“And that’s about all,” Vance said.“ Got 
this place and it pretty near burnt out 
from under us already. Ground crackin 
so wide open I’m afraid to let this little 
one go down in the parsture. Little devil 
would fall in.” 

He had to straighten up and lean back 
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this time, his teeth showing yellowish 
white under the mustache. 

My father laughed, too, and shook his 
head, saying, “That’s the truth. Wide 
open.” 

Henry’s mother came to the back door 
of the house and called. “It'll be ready in 
a minute,” she said. 

We went to the back porch to wash up 
in water dipped into a basin out of the 
open-ended barrel that stood under the 
eave of the roof. The water in the barrel 
was low and it smelled the same rotten 
egg way the water in the well tasted. I 
understood why when Tillman carried 
water from the well to pour into the bar- 
rel. 

“He has to tote it,” Henry said. “He 
don’t have to when it rains.” 

“If it wasn’t so late I’d take you up the 
road after supper and show you some- 
thing,” Vance said. “You know where 
that little red clay hill is, got cedars growin 
on top of it.” 

“Yes,” my father answered. “Red Top. 
The one they call Red Top?” 

“Anh,” Vance said. “We got us a little 
place there, about an acre of it, and got 
it laid out clean with a fence around it. 
Cedars growin in there.” 

“Yes?” my father said, curious, but not 
sounding too curious because he wanted 
Vance to go on and tell him. “It might 
make melons or sweet potatoes,” he said, 
drying his hands. “It might do that.” 

“Nonh,” Vance told him. “It ain’t no 
count to grow anything. Not an inch of 
soil on it before you come to the clay.” 

Henry’s mother came to the door again 
and said, “It’s ready.” 

We went inside the house and sat down 
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at the table. My father said “Good eve- 
ning, ma’am,” to Henry’s mother, but she 
just nodded her head to answer him since 
she was too busy with the supper and the 
stove. There was no place for her at the 
table. 

She put a plate of cornbread on the 
table and went back for another platter. 

“Not any hominy tonight,” Tillman 
said, and I could see Henry start to grin. 

Their mother brought the second plat- 
ter and started to put it down in the center 
of the table. The meat on the platter 
smelled good, and potatoes were arranged 
alongside the meat, with gravy over them 
making them brown. As she bent to lower 
the platter she stopped and looked at 
Vance. 

He waved a hand toward my father 
and she put the platter down at our end 
of the table. 


“Help yourself,” Vance said. “Animal 
before you.” 

Tillman had been moving around in his 
seat and now he could not wait any longer. 
“A yearlin,” he said. “Coon. We butch- 
ered him this mornin.” 

They all began to laugh, Munro Vance 
leaning back in his chair at the far end 
of the table and tilting his head back to 
laugh up at the ceiling, Tillman and 
Henry laughing and reaching for corn- 
bread while their mother stood over to one 
side and smiled. 

“I sho had a race with him last night,” 
Tillman said. “Run him till nearly mid- 
night. Got him up a big old cottonwood 
down there...” 

“That'll do,” Vance told him. “Let’s 
have supper now, and you can tell about 
that after while.” 
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After supper we went out into the yard 
again and my father thanked Munro 
Vance for letting us eat. 

“Glad to have you,” Vance said, “‘and 
glad we had something to offer you. That 
boy and them dogs have made many a 
round; never did know I'd be dependin 
on them like that.” 

“I sho like to lost him,” Tillman said. 
“Got him up that cottonwood and we set- 
tled down around it. Built a fire to wait 
him out and dogged if he didn’t jump for 
it beyond the dogs and run again. We 
treed him in a little old persimmon that 
time and I shook him out and got a sack 
over him before the dogs could tear 
him up.” 

“Had to,” Vance said. “Them dogs ruin 
more meat. Have to jump mighty fast to 
save it; but we learnin to jump fast. 
Everybody got it rough out here now; I 
reckon you know.” 

“I know,” my father agreed. “Every- 


where. I don’t see how a man can hang on.” 


“We goin to,” Vance told him quietly, 
his voice low and flat and echoless in the 
evening. “Parsture burnt out now, like it 
is everwhere. But we goin to stay here. 
I told you we got that acre of ground up 
yonder at Red Top. We got it laid out and 


it’s bare now, not a thing on it but cedars.” 

He stopped talking and it was so quiet 
for a moment I could hear the mare nosing 
the bare cobs around in her trough at the 
barn. Then he half turned to face my 
father more directly and I could see them 
both silhouetted tall and dark against the 
sky. 

“But we goin to fill it,” Munro Vance 
said. “We goin to use it for a buryin 
ground and we goin to stay here. One way 
or another we goin to stay this time. Grass 
goin grow again, and we'll be here. Rain 
someday; God knows it uh rain so we 
wish it hadn’t. You come out for a cow 
then and you'll find one. All you want. 
Grass goin grow. It ain’t nothing wrong 
with the grass nor with the place, and we 
goin to be here.” 

“Yes,” my father said. “Yes, by God, 
I'll come back then.” 

We slept that night in the barn with 
our blankets spread out over a level spot 
hollowed in the hay. ‘Tc air cooled off, 
and the night was still, aad I went to sleep 
almost immediately. I roused only once 
during the night, and that not for long, 
waking to hear the dogs barking and Till- 
man talking to them as they left the 
house. 
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Calculation Down South 


DAVID BOTTER 


IN A STACK of newspaper clippings the 
other day I came across two which seemed 
significantly related—as though the one 
writer were drawing conclusions based 
upon reasons supplied by the other. 

One came from the slick gravure pages 
of the New York Times Magazine, writ- 
ten by Lillian Smith, a southern author 
(Strange Fruit, Killers of the Dream) who 
opposes racial discrimination. In part she 
wrote: “Ten years from today racial segre- 
gation as a legal way of life will be gone 
from Dixie.” 

The other story was by Richard M. 
Morehead, a state affairs expert on the staff 
of the Dallas Morning News. One of his 
paragraphs jumped at me: “... it would 
cost $16 million to $19 million for places 
to train Negro doctors, dentists, lawyers, 
pharmacists, social workers and librarians 
if the state duplicates its facilities now 
open to white students.” 

For any southern state official who really 
feels the urge to do something to wipe out 
legal segregation—or help speed its down- 
fall—that second story seems almost a 
godsend. He has been torn between the 
hell of Supreme Court orders to give Ne- 
groes equal educational opportunities and 
the high water of potential wrath from 
voters who want to see legal segregation 
continued. 
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The Supreme Court, incidentally, no 
longer will agree that just any Negro 
school or class or teacher is “equal” to the 
companion white school or class or 
teacher. It has presumed now to pass upon 
the real equality of opportunity. This has 
placed in doubt many of the “separate- 
but-equal” institutions created in south- 
ern states since 1938. 

Morehead’s figures came from the staff 
of a legislative committee which is study- 
ing a future route for Texas in Negro edu- 
cation. Admittedly the staff members had 
come to a basic problem: Shall or should 
the state continue to spend millions in de- 
veloping a “completely equal” system of 
Negro education, only to face the prospect 
that the Supreme Court may rule that any 
segregation is inequality and must be 
wiped out? 

What with federal taxes rising because 
of growing national defense and foreign 
aid demands, and the cost of all state ac- 
tivities running higher because of infla- 
tion, the prospect of duplicating a series 
of professional and graduate schools for 
a few Negro students is appalling—par- 
ticularly to businessmen interested in cut- 
ting a tax corner wherever possible. 

The very economic luxury of segrega- 
tion, then, is at issue. Perhaps it, more than 
any other sort of appeal, may have the 
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force of breaking down the racial barriers 
now existing. 

But one of the principal hurdles to be 
surmounted is not legalistic. It is emo- 
tional. For, although Negro teachers are 
getting higher salaries (by law) and al- 
though new Negro schools, in most in- 
stances the physical match of white 
schools, are being opened (with public 
funds), there remains a broad underly- 
ing resentment against amalgamation of 
the races in schools. 

This resentment in the South—and in 
Texas—is against the “encroachment” of 
Negroes upon what previously have been 
all-white prerogatives—by law. I have 
been hearing lately of parents who have 
decided to send their children to private 
schools rather than to the University of 
Texas because it now admits hand-picked 
Negro students. 

It is the resentment of personal choice 
against legal mandate. Wherever the re- 
senter has economic resources sufficient to 
do this, he has that privilege. But where 
his economic situation is such that he must 
send his child to the state university, he 
objects to the legalistic encroachment 
upon what he once considered his freedom 
of choice. 

The deep-seated objection to this so- 
called encroachment, however, is mani- 
fested in a story from an East Texas haber- 
dashery, where at coffee-drinking time in 
the morning the maturing males of the 
community are wont to gather for bull 
sessions. 

Recently, a conversation like this crop- 
ped out in one of those sessions: 

Druggist: “It looks like the Dodgers are 
in again.” 

Electrician: “Damn it, it sure does. And 
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I'd give anything to see somebody knock 
“em off.” 

Accountant: “You might add Cleve- 
land and the Braves to the list, while you’re 
at it. I’d rather see any team in either 
league win than any of those three.” 

Preacher: “I reckon we all would—but 
we have to admit it’s coming.” 

Druggist: “And there doesn’t seem to 
be anything we can do to stop it.” 

There was more muttering, more dis- 
cussion, along the same line. The sin of 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, and Boston was this: 
They opened the doors to the major base- 
ball leagues for Negro ball players. Other 
teams might follow suit, but so far as the 
coffee drinkers were concerned, the dam- 
nation rests upon the teams that started it. 

This is the sort of resentment that no 
legalism can remove. It is the sort of re- 
sentment that any number of FEPC’s and 
anti-poll tax, anti-lynching, and anti- 
segregation laws couldn’t curb. For this 
is emotional resentment. It might be dis- 
pelled by education, and by time, that 
makes all people familiar; but not by law. 
And as long as resentment of that type 
exists, the road to racial understanding 
will be rocky. 

For all this resentment, however, segre- 
gation as a legal concept is falling. How 
long it will be before the Supreme Court 
wipes out the whole business is anybody's 
guess. Meanwhile, the attitude of respon- 
sible whites and Negroes in the South is 
making easier the transition of the Negro 
into more secure possession of his civil 
rights. 

One example of this is the work of the 
special grand jury which pitched in to 
clean up the mess of bombings of Negro 
residences in Dallas. These bombings were 
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the result of economic competition be- 
tween Negroes and whites. It was com- 
petition for housing, and for opportunity. 
The friction between Negro and white 
rarely comes from those on different eco- 
nomic planes. It comes when people earn- 
ing the same amount of money and com- 
peting for the same jobs come to grips. In 
Dallas, the Negroes have been “‘encroach- 
ing,” by purchase and rental, on an area 
largely inhabited by whites who make 
about the same amount of money. The 
whites feel their property values may fall, 
fear that if the public schools are opened 
to Negroes their children will be attend- 
ing classes with Negroes. The Negroes 
need and want better housing than they 
can get in their sealed-in areas. They must 
move to areas they can afford. The whites 
now in those areas react. 

This competition for housing, of course, 
is no exclusive problem of the South. It 
has occurred in many northern cities, in 
Washington and Cicero, Illinois. It has 
been more widespread since the Supreme 
Court decisions which barred the racial 
covenants in real estate deeds—contrac- 
tual promises that the property in a 
white neighborhood or an apartment in 
a white building will not be conveyed to 
Negroes. 

Under the pressure of this competition, 
forward steps are being taken. In many 
southern cities private enterprise is open- 
ing up new housing developments for Ne- 
groes. To be sure, these developments 
often are not in predominantly white 
areas. But the Negro is getting better 
housing, is getting a more nearly equal 
break in something for his money than he 
ever has had before. 

Recent federal and state Supreme Court 
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decisions opened voting privileges to about 
a million and a half Negroes in the South. 
Most of the Negro voting has come with- 
out unusual display; strong-arm methods 
designed to hinder their going to the polls 
are being sct aside. A few demagogues 
have tried to turn the situation to their 
own advantage. Last year in South Caro- 
lina and East Texas, for instance, candi- 
dates who normally carried counties with 
big Negro voting records were charged 
with being “pro-Negro.” But in every in- 
stance the demagogues lost their races. 

This would seem to show the southern 
voter is getting a little better informed on 
basic issues, is not being led along blindly 
on the race question alone. It indicates 
that there is perhaps a growing resent- 
ment against racism as such. Evidences of 
this have mounted with passage of laws in 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida to 
force the unmasking of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Further evidence comes from a survey 
among five hundred students (Negroes) 
in the summer session at Atlanta Univers- 
ity in 1950. It showed that 80 per cent 
considered themselves secure against mob 
violence or legal mistreatment in their 
communities. At least 70 per cent rated 
local courts fair to excellent in handling 
Negro cases. And 70 per cent said there 
was no effort to intimidate Negro voters. 
Significantly, small-town Negroes found 
more voting freedom, and rural ones con- 
sidered they got a better deal from the 
police. 

These assorted reports from a South 
now searching out a better approach to 
its basic problems of racial understanding 
are widely scattered. But a few funda- 
mental facts emerge: (1) There are real 
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efforts being made to integrate the Negro 
into community affairs on a sounder foot- 
ing. (2) There is basic good will and much 
good intention among both Negroes and 
whites for getting along together. (3) A 
large segment of the Negro population, 
although seeking a better break, feels Ne- 
groes are getting fair treatment. (4) But 
there is continuing resentment among 
whites, particularly in rural and small- 
town areas, against Negro “encroach- 
ment.” 

Negroes have been admitted to state 
colleges and universities as graduate and / 
or professional students in Virginia, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Delaware, and Tennes- 
see. Though they have had to hurdle 
legal barriers and objections, the presence 
of these Negro students has not evoked 
violent reactions from their fellow-stu- 
dents in predominantly white colleges. 
Despite warnings of some politicians that 
Negro student admissions would lead to 
bloodshed, there hasn’t been a campus 
lynching. 

Today the educational equality cam- 
paign is the Negro’s main fight for a fair 
return on his tax investment as a citizen. 
As the campaign shifts from higher edu- 
cation to public education, more violent 
objections from whites may develop. 

As the Army and other branches of the 
armed services have moved to eliminate 
segregation, as the Supreme Court has 
ordered an end to racial discrimination in 
interstate transportation, it must be ad- 
mitted that the pressures of the federal 
government have helped improve the Ne- 
gro’s status. And this federal activity has 


been urged and prodded along by organ- 
ized minority groups working both in 
and outside the South. But over and above 
any Supreme Court orders, the good will 
of the intelligent white in the South has 
been a tremendous force for the Negro’s 
advancement. The legal gain is not worth 
much if it builds up new barriers. 

The South has an economic interest in 
the Negro. It needs him as a worker. If he 
prospers, the South has more economic 
stability in all its dealings. Many south- 
erners recognize this, and take a sharply 
practical economic view of race relations. 
In this frame, the economic luxury of 
segregated education must compete for 
state tax money. 

Lillian Smith’s forecast is for an end to 
the legalism of segregation in ten years. 
She may be right. But the end of segrega- 
tion as a legalism will not be the final 
word regarding the Negro’s relations with 
his southern neighbors. Unless and until 
the basic resentment against the Brooklyn 
Dodgers is met and dispelled, the Negro 
must remain a “problem.” This is going 
to take time. And it is going to take the 
concentrated educational processes of 
church, school, and community organiza- 
tion, operating subtly and quietly, to pro- 
duce an over-all atmosphere of harmony. 

It will do no one much good to point to 
the problems of Cicero, of Detroit and 
Pittsburgh, Washington and St. Louis. If 
the people of good will in the South work 
out their sound program of mutual re- 
spect, they can provide leadership for the 
lasting solution to misunderstanding 
throughout the country. 
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The Shade of the Grove 


O. W. PIERCE - 


FLIP HAD NEVER said a word to Mr. Ed, 
for Flip lived on the edge of the planta- 
tion, in the cabin farthest away from the 
great central grove, which somewhere be- 
neath in its green shade hid Mr. Ed’s white 
house, his comings and goings, and the 
doings of all the little company, black 
and white, who surrounded him. The 
grove rose up, green and billowing, out 
of the broad flat fields, like a great circus 
tent tossing and swollen with wind. In 
summer, the roads leading to it, little 
rivers of sand, were lost between the far- 
stretching fields. But in winter when the 
fields were bare, when the cotton stalks 
stood thinly, bleak and stripped, uncov- 
ering the earth beneath them, the roads 
stretched out, threads of a giant web, 
holding the grove at the center to the far 
limits of pine woods. But Mr. Ed’s house 
and grove were only a distant part of the 
background of Flip’s little world, part of 
the barrier between him and the earth 
beyond. 

Flip had never spoken to Mr. Ed, but 
every day from a distance he saw him 
drive by. For every day Mr. Ed took a 
drive around the plantation. He rode 
around in the buggy with Josephus hold- 
ing the reins at his side. Summer and 
winter this drive was a fixed core of cer- 
tainty in the passage of the long days— 
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the one event which gave official stamp 
to the expiration of the half-day. The 
time of any happening was established ac- 
cording to its relation to, before or after, 
Mr. Ed’s passing. “Has he gone yit?” 
“Happened "bout an hour ’fore he come 
by.” If, as on some rare occasions, he came 
by an hour or so late when morning had 
actually passed into noon, morning still 
seemed there, impatient, a runner await- 
ing notice to leave. Daily schedules were 
planned to fit the hour he’d appear. “I’m 
gonna see kin he spare me "bout ten more 
dollars this Sadday.” “Want to show him 
where the roof been leaking.” “Wisht I 
could git Josephus to drive him by my 
shed. Plum near broke down!” 

The inspection trip was a daily tri- 
bunal. As binding and as real as in any 
court of law were the sentences handed 
down from the buggy and received upon 
the roadside. Quarrels were settled. Dar- 
kies turned away from the buggy un- 
questioningly, weighted, perhaps relieved, 
with the knowledge of a final law. 

There was hardly a spot on the whole 
plantation from which you couldn’t fol- 
low the progress of the tour, even though 
sometimes there was nothing more to see 
than a faint cloud of dust hanging above 
the green fields, hovering there when the 
buggy had stopped like a shadowing 
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cloud, and trailing sluggishly behind when 
the buggy was in motion, a fantastic ever- 
changing balloon pulled by unseen revel- 
ers in a rustic Mardi Gras. But then the 
darkies could see it above the green fields 
and could figure about when he’d get to 
them. 

Mr. Ed would start on North Lane— 
longest and straightest of all the planta- 
tion roads—which led directly from the 
front of the house to the county highway. 
But he’d turn off just short of the public 
road and begin the long sweep around. 
Josephus was the only possible driver, for 
he knew instinctively the gait that was 
wanted for the best view of the crops in 
their progressive stages of growth: hardly 
more than a walk while the cotton was 

young and the hands in colored dress were 
_ chopping grass, a lively trot for the plant 
in bloom, and sometimes a full stop for 
Mr. Ed to get out and examine the bolls 
when first reports reached him of open- 
ing squares. Josephus knew, too, what 
time could be spared the hands, standing 
in little groups of twos and threes, who 
were waiting ahead as far as they could 
see. Complaints, problems, even tragedies 
had been classified by him as to their 
claim upon Mr. Ed’s time. For Josephus, 
as well as Mr. Ed, had time and time again 
heard the full roster of plantation ills, 
and there was no single one of them to 
which he couldn’t assign its relative grav- 
ity. There were times too when Josephus’ 
own impatience, his own disgust, asserted 
themselves, and he arbitrarily cut the ses- 
sions short by reaching for the whip and 
giving a sharp “cli-cup” from the side of 
his mouth. But Josephus had for so long 
identified his own reactions with those of 
Mr. Ed that it rarely occurred to him 
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that he was exercising independence of 
judgment. 

Josephus knew, however, that Mr. Ed 
wouldn’t tolerate any obvious interven- 
tion; he was, therefore, obliged to con- 
strain himself to such oblique methods of 
protecting him from his tenants that the 
tenants were more often aware of them 
than was Mr. Ed himself. Josephus 
wouldn’t tolerate a lie, and he was con- 
stantly on guard to expose them. “Speak 
up, Man, so he kin hear you better,” he 
would say. Whereupon the rebuked and 
marked man would be obliged shamefully 
to repeat his falsification, knowing that 
Mr. Ed had been alerted, for Josephus’ 
command was indeed a signal that Mr. 
Ed had learned long ago to rely upon, al- 
though there was no possibility ever of 
the recognition of the existence of an un- 
spoken language between them. 

And so it came about that the darkies 
began to discern in Josephus their final 
subtle judge. And though they unfail- 
ingly stood on Mr. Ed’s side of the buggy 
and looked up at him, they were far more 
careful to address Josephus’ sensitive ear. 

It would greatly have surprised all the 
darkies to learn that in the intervals be- 
tween stops, when there was about the 
two only the play of the summer wind, 
seldom did there pass between them a sin- 
gle word. 


so 1r was that little Flip had seen Mr. Ed 
every day, had stood namelessly, his bare 
toes in the dust, in a wide-eyed little group 
of brothers and sisters, somewhere dis- 
creetly back of their parents who'd step- 
ped forward to the roadside like chieftains 
in counsel for the remainder of a small 
dispirited tribe. 
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But it came about one afternoon in Au- 
gust that Flip spoke the last words Mr. 
Ed was to hear upon this earth and that 
the little boy in turn heard the last words 
Mr. Ed was to speak. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Flip 
had been sent to the grove by his Pappy 
to deliver a chicken to Mr. Willie Boone. 
Mr. Boone, according to an unfailing 
shrewdness of judgment on the part of 
the tenants, had acquired, during his com- 
paratively brief stay on the plantation, 
a ranking of third place in the hierarchy 
of plantation rule. The fact that his little 
dominion of authority was unknown to 
Mr. Ed did not in any way invalidate its 
very real, though shadowy, existence. Mr. 
Boone worked upon a practical level of 
giving and receiving favors, even though 
the favors he had to give were his by vir- 
tue of his being in the one position to give 
them without attracting Mr. Ed’s atten- 
tion. The darkies on the plantation did 
not resent Mr. Boone. The position he 
held had to be filled. A much less amiable 
person could have filled it, for many a 
one had. 

So little Flip, innocent agent of in- 
trigue, came up bearing a chicken from 
his father to Mr. Boone. 

When the little boy stepped from the 
warm afternoon sun into the ragged shade 
at the edge of the grove, he stopped for 
a moment, shifting the chicken from un- 
der one arm to another, as though some 
special manners were required now, simi- 
lar to the head-baring demanded of the 
children in the cool damp entrance to 
Rising Star Chapel. And indeed on this 
Saturday afternoon the grove was as dark 
and as quiet as a church. The shaded, 
clean-swept earth was cool to Flip’s feet, 
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and nowhere about could he see a living 
soul. 

Flip had never thought consciously of 
Mr. Boone before. But now that he held 
a chicken that had to be got rid of, one, 
in fact, that had to be put in Mr. Boone’s 
hands, for his father had said, “Don’t give 
it to nobody but him,” Flip had to think 
of him as a person who had to have some- 
where a place to eat and sleep. Belonged 
somewhere in the grove, but not at Mr. 
Ed’s. There ought to be somewhere a place 
in-between. 

Flip, then, as though seeing the grove 
for the first time, looked about with an 
appraising eye at all the little whitewashed 
cabins—now closed and smokeless—built 
in a cluster like so many gray setting hens 
in tall grass under the dominating shadow 
of the larger house. Smokehouse—chic- 
ken-house . Flip was at a loss to know 
where Mr. Boone belonged. A house was 
missing in the scale. 

Flip stood helplessly in the middle of 
the yard, a tiny figure with his chicken. 
The only sound on earth was the rustling 
of the overarching branches of the great 
oaks and elms, from beneath which he 
couldn’t even see the sky. 

“Boy!” 

Flip jumped, turning to look back the 
way he’d come, for he hadn’t known a 
soul was following. 

“Boy!” 

He turned again, looking across the 
empty yard. 

Soft, impersonal, not like his Pappy’s 
or any voice he knew, it seemed to come 
from the earth itself. 

“Up here.” 

And there across the vacant yard, just 
above the back porch railing, veiled now 
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with clematis, decorated like the band- 
stand in town on the Fourth of July, he 
could see the top of Mr. Ed’s white head. 

With a motion more mechanical than 
deliberate, the little boy got the chicken 
behind him. His own presence here, he 
felt vaguely, was somehow wrong. But 
the chicken, he knew instinctively, was 
additional guilt. 

“Step here.” 

Flip was standing motionless, knowing 
that he couldn’t run. For Mr. Ed’s voice 
was the most strangely compelling sound 
he’d ever heard. It wasn’t like hearing just 
a man. For Mr. Ed, ever since the child 
had known anything, had been the 
unquestioned, unquestionable Law... 
which, Flip vaguely perceived, held to- 
gether somehow the little world in which 
he lived. Mr. Ed was as impersonal, as un- 
touchable a thing, hovering upon the hori- 
zon of the child’s life, as was the rising 
and setting moon. That he hadn’t always 
been there and that he wouldn’t always 
be, couldn’t have dawned upon the child’s 
mind. Flip had no more choice now than 
he would have had if the Jesus had spoken 
that Brer Stanley talked about. In fact, 
Flip reckoned that Mr. Ed was who Jesus 
looked like. 

Burdened with guilt, the little boy step- 
ped forward, the chicken at his back re- 
sisting the terrible grip he was giving it. 
He was terror-stricken for fear it would 
manage to cackle. 

Short of the porch he stopped, a re- 
spectful distance between them, awaiting 
sentence from the old man who was sit- 
ting behind the white clematis that seemed 
to have spilled from the rail. 

“Come on,” the old man said. 


The child turned then to the steps, 
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shifting the chicken with every step, as 
though it were a needle holding position 
in a turning compass. 

Now that Flip could see all of him, Mr. 
Ed was sitting in a rocker, his cane lying 
across his lap. He was resting his head 
against the back of the chair. And Flip 
had always thought he was a big man! 
There were flies, too, around his hands. 
Maybe this wasn’t Mr. Ed. 

“What’s your name, son?” 

“Flip.” 

“Flip?” he said, as though it were a 
very little thing he’d find in a minute but 
had to think where he’d placed it. 

“Flip. Tim Weeks’ boy,” the child said. 

But the effort seemed to be lost, for it 
was as if the one familiar thing that the 
child had to show the old man wasn’t rec- 
ognized. 

But the old man said in a minute, “Is 
your chicken tied?” 

“Suh?” 

The little boy’s heart gave a jump, and 
he stretched his fingers to reach for the 
chicken’s neck. 

“If it’s tied, you can put it down.” 

“‘Nawsuh, I mean yassuh,” for he didn’t 
know what he meant. 

“Just put it down, son, it won’t get 
away.” 

So the little boy eased it to the floor, 
his face burning with shame. It was like 
standing naked in a crowd. 

And Flip had to keep reminding him- 
self that it wasn’t stolen, for he’d actually 
got to feeling that it was, his reason for 
having it in the first place having become 
blurred in his mind. 

But Mr. Ed wasn’t even looking, didn’t 
even care whether he had a chicken or 
not, 
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And the little boy stood there, his won- 
der growing at the silence he received. 

Was Mr. Ed ’sleep? he wondered. 

The flies settled now upon his hand, 
and Mr. Ed didn’t even wave them off. 
His hands were folded, a little mountain 
in his lap. 

And suddenly the little boy had a 
strange feeling. This wasn’t Mr. Ed! The 
only Mr. Ed he knew was the big man 
everybody waited for along the roadside 
who could think a minute and settle every 
trouble that came up, who kept folks from 
fighting and fussing, and who kept prac- 
tically all the money there was in the 
world somewhere up at the house. The old 
man you saw from a distance across the 
fields riding under the noonday sun with 
Josephus sitting beside him to help him 
in and out of the buggy, standing there 
waiting and helping without so much as 
putting a finger to his arm. 

Flip couldn’t explain it but he knew in 
his heart that this wasn’t Mr. Ed. Mr. Ed 
wasn’t something he talked to and looked 
at real close while he was ’sleep like every- 
body else. Mr. Ed had already passed into 
a memory—into a bright picture of a man 
in a buggy under the sun. Flip wasn’t go- 
ing to try to connect this old man with 
that picture—the old man sleeping now 
with the flies on his hand. This old man 
didn’t fit at all, and Flip didn’t any more 
know what to do with him than with a 
stranger he’d stumbled on lying in a ditch. 

Must he wake him? Must he give him 
a drink from the well? 

He started to speak, hesitated, then 
softly: “Mr. Ed,” knowing even before 
the words formed there’d be no answer. 

But surely he couldn’t leave him, for 
somebody ought to watch. 
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The little boy picked up a folded news- 
paper then, and slowly began to fan the 
flies away. 


IT HAD SEEMED to Flip a little while ago 
that everybody on the farm had gone to 
town, leaving him alone with Mr. Ed. But 
now the darkies were coming from every 
direction. There was one big crowd at the 
back porch steps, and there were smaller 
groups, mostly women holding to their 
children to keep them quiet, waiting at 
the edge of the grove for their men to 
come back and tell what had happened. 

Flip himself was the center of the group 
of men, having to tell over and over again 
exactly how it was. Flip’s Pappy, straight 
and proud, was standing back of him, one 
hand resting on the child’s shoulder, a 
chicken under his arm. 

It had seemed so little a thing to Flip 
while it was happening, and now all of a 
sudden it was so much! As he repeated it 
now over and over, trying to answer un- 
expected questions about things they kept 
telling him he must have seen, he had a 
queer feeling that they weren’t talking 
about the same thing. Nothing so impor- 
tant as they made it could have happened 
to him. 

But getting a glimpse of it through the 
eyes of the grown-folks around him was 
like seeing his own Mammy shouting that 
day he climbed up to the meetin’ house 
window. 

Flip thought Mr. Ed was ’sleep was all, 
he had said to them again and again. So 
he just stood there fanning the flies away 
till somebody came up. Thought maybe 
Josephus had stepped off to get him some 


water. There was the newspaper right 
there on the edge of the porch, one he 
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fanned him with. (And the crowd turned 
curiously to peer at it.) Didn’t know how 
long it was, it didn’t seem so long, before 
Mr. Willie Boone come up, a-toting a 
watermelon, looking lak he mought drap 
it and bust it "fore he set it down. Didn’t 
see ’em till he was plum on the porch, then 
looked up all of a suddent, his eyes about 
to pop out. 

“What in the name er Gawd?” 

“And I say, ‘Mr. Ed ’sleep.’” 

“Then he come running, knowing bet- 
ter, and just standing there over him, 
looking down.” 

Somebody broke in to demand of the 
crowd, “Whar in de worl is Miss Julia at?” 

“Man, you know she at Holly Hill, and 
dey done sont Will Gee to git her.” 

“Den what, Flip?” 

“Den Mr. Willie Boone say, ‘Boy, is he 
daid?’” 

“Den Flip say ...” The story was taken 
up now by the older ones who'd heard it 
all before. “Den de boy he plum near 
jump off dat porch. Dat boy didn’t think 
Mr. Ed was nothin’ but ’sleep. Flip back 
off, bumping into dat watermelon Mr. 
Boone done left plum in de middle of de 
floor. 

“Den Mr. Boone was bendin’ down, 
kotched up his hands to feel his pulse and 
pressin’ his head down close to see what 
he could hear. He looked up in a minute 
lak dare was a crowd of folks waiting. 
And he said real sad-like to nobody but 
Flip, ‘De most I kin say of Mr. Ed is dat 
his heart ain’t stopped.’ And tears began 
to trickle down his cheek like it was a pri- 
vate thing between him and Mr. Ed that 
wouldn’t nobody ever know about.” 

“Tell me, where in de worl was Jose- 
phus, how-come he warn’t close by?” 
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“If anybody had ever ast me, I'd a-said 
when de time come, Josephus wuz gwine 
be wid him.” 

But the main thread of the story was 
taken up by Seth—the first of all the ten- 
ants who happened along. 

“I thought I seen something funny this 
afternoon. The more I thinks about it, 
the more I wonder. I was jist standing by 
that little garden patch I got, seeing how 
all my cabbage was full of BB shot, so et 
up wid bugs—standing in that patch 
there ain’t much going on in the grove 
that you can’t see—and all of a suddent 
I seen Mr. Ed, standing down there by 
hisself near the old kitchen. That warn’t 
like him, walking around two o’clock in 
the day, hot as it was. Josephus warn’t 
wid him, warn’t nobody. Ast Lula didn’t 
I mention I wonder how-come Mr. Ed 
was out. He walked real slow from de 
kitchen to de smokehouse. And ever now 
and then he’d stop, both hands folded on 
his cane out in front of him, and look 
across the fields. Took a long walk, too, 
plum round the grove. Looking at him, 
thin like he was and leaning on that cane, 
give me, more I think about it, a real 
funny feeling. Reckon what did Mr. Ed 
have on his mind?” 

Seth looked about at his crowd of lis- 
teners, silent now with this last image of 
Mr. Ed. 

“My Ma got a warnin’ befo the good 
Lawd took her,” one spoke, holding be- 
fore himself some little memory of an- 
other time. “And if anybody ever lived 
was close to Jesus, my Ma was.” 

“Hit was a little favor the Lawd done 
him was what it was.” 

“Well,” Seth went on, “seeing him like 
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that got on my mind, so I say to myself 
‘Seth, how-come don’t you stroll up there, 
see what ’tis?’ Lula noticed me setting off. 
Ast her didn’t she think it was something 
curious. She say, ‘Seth, where in de worl 
is you going to now?’ Well, I come on. 
And hadn’t hardly got to the grove fo’ 
I seen Mr. Willie Boone on de porch 
wringing water out of what looked lak a 
dish rag. Then I couldn’t see Mr. Ed on 
account of this vine on de rail. And there 
was this here child—” he looked about to 
designate Flip, but not seeing him in the 
crowd immediately, went on—“‘jist stand- 
ing there. I don’t know how in the worl 
Mr. Boone seen me so quick, but he did. 
First thing I know, he was waving his 
hand at me, hollering, ‘Come here, quick, 
Ephraim.’ I knowed he was talking to me, 
waving at me, but as good as he knew me 
he was calling me somebody I don’t no- 
where near bear no favor to. I knowed 


*twuz something wrong, cause I knowed 
he hadn’t seen me good. I lit out, then, 
running. And all I could think about was 
seeing Mr. Ed walking round that grove 
by hisself. I knowed good as | know my 
name that it was something that done 
happened to him. I warn’t surprised none 
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when I got there, fore I seen him good, 
and heard Mr. Boone say, ‘Help me lift 
him easy into the house.’ 

“He was so little lying back in his 
rocker I coulda almost not knowed who 
he was. We took him real gentle, Mr. 
Boone on one side, me on the other. One 
of us coulda carried him. Wouldn’t you- 
all a-thought Mr. Ed was a bigger man 
than that?” 

“Reckon who’s wid him now?” 

“Ain’t nobody but Mr. Boone. And if 
Miss Julia gits here as quick as she can, 
hit’s gwine be nigh onto midnight.” 

While they were talking, a lone figure 
came silently from the kitchen to the back 
steps. It was old Della, the cook. A hush 
fell over the crowd. For a minute or two, 
Della stood there, looking out across the 
yard, not seeing the men. She hadn’t 
turned the lights on in the kitchen. There 
was no play of firelight on the floor from 
the wood range. She sat down on the 
bench against the wall. If she knew the 
men were there, there was no sign. 

The little group at the steps drew re- 
spectfully back into the yard. One of 
them whispered: “She been cookin’ his 
supper for twenty years.” 
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The Man Who Wrote “Lasca’ 


MABEL MAJOR 


IF YOU WANT to tell a native Texan from 
a refugee from the United States—that is, 
if he is over fifty—just ask him if he 
knows “Lasca.” The native son will swing 
into 


I want free life, and | want fresh air; 
And I sigh for the canter after the cattle, 
The crack of the whips like shots in a battle. 


The poem is long—and unless you get 
your questions in now, before he com- 
pletely loses himself in the swift-moving 
verses, he will canter on to the melancholy 


ending: 


And I wonder why I do not care 
For the things that are, like the things that 
were, 
Does half my heart lie buried there 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande? 


You want to know when and where he 
learned the poem, whether he knows any 
lines that you don’t know, and whether 
he knows anything of the author. 

Mrs. Margie B. Boswell, Fort Worth 
poet, first heard ““Lasca” in 1885 at Parker 
institute. Beulah Spruill gave it as a reci- 
tation, and Mrs. Boswell’s mother thought 
it was a good poem. Newton Gaines, Texas 
Christian University: physics professor and 
cowboy singer, learned it from his father, 
S. M. Gaines, who knew it before his mar- 
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riage in 1889. He thought the poem a lit- 
tle naughty and felt somewhat guilty 
teaching it to his son, out of earshot of the 
women folks. In the nineties and early 
1900’s elocution teachers taught the poem 
with appropriate gestures. In Nocona, 
Texas, about 1907, it was being played 
over and over on an Edison cylinder rec- 
ord by Carmen Crain Williams and her 
small brothers and sisters and cousins. 
They always wept at the lines 


I gouged out a grave a few feet deep, 


And there in Earth’s arms I laid her to sleep. 


Carlos Ashley, state senator and former 
Texas poet laureate, came up to T.C.U. in 
the 1920’s reciting the poem and teaching 
it to his friends; they taught it to others, 
until reciting “Lasca” came to be some- 
thing of a T.C.U. tradition. It was from 
Carlos Ashley that I, a young English 
teacher from mule- and corn-raising Mis- 
souri, first heard the poem. A few people 
who recited “Lasca” knew the name of the 
author—Frank Desprez—but that was 
all. Seemingly none of them wondered 
that the opening line had no rhyme. Nor, 
until you questioned, were they surprised 
that they knew nothing of the author. 
When in the late twenties Rebecca W. 
Smith and I compiled a southwestern lit- 
erature tex for high schools, we included 
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“Lasca.” Though the poem was widely 
known orally and was printed in many 
collections, chiefly books of recitations, 
we could find out nothing about the au- 
thor beyond his name—so we published 
“Lasca” without comment. In 1950, how- 
ever, when T. M. Pearce and I used the 
poem again in Signature of the Sun: 
Southwest Verse, 1 drew attention in an 
editorial note to the lack of information 
on the author. I hoped someone would see 
this admission of ignorance and supply at 
least a clue. 

I had come to suspect that the author 
might be British from a reference in the 
poem to a fox hunt—Texans hunt rattle- 
snakes, coyotes, and wolves, but not the 
fox—and also from the sea imagery: 
“...over us surged the sea of steers”; 
“Stately and still, like a ship at sea.” Brit- 
ish poetry is rich in sea symbols, but Texas 
range verse is not: “Bury me not in the 
deep blue sea” becomes here “Bury me not 
on the lone prairie.” Though I knew of no 
British poet who had been in Texas in the 
nineteenth century, I was convinced the 
author knew Texas—the stampede, the 
cottonwood, the sly coyote, the sudden 
norther. Perhaps “Desprez” (a rather 
fancy name for Texas) was a pseudonym. 
I speculated on Ruxton, but he was in 
Texas too early for a cattle stampede. Of 
this | was sure: the author, perhaps a 
Britisher, was a skilful professional writer, 


who knew his Scott and Byron, and also 
knew Texas cattle country. 

Last January my quest was rewarded. 
Berta Hart Nance, Texas poet who grew 
up in the eighties and nineties around Al- 
bany in West Texas, wrote me from Tuc- 
son, where she now lives, that “Lasca” 
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was an old favorite of hers, the first poem 
she ever knew with a Texas setting: 


I first heard this poem as a dramatic recita- 
tion when I was about twelve. For the next ten 
years it was a standard number at school pro- 
grams, etc. All this time I never saw it in print, 
or knew the author. It was passed from hand 
to hand by teachers of expression, we called it 
“elocution” then. Then my father bought 
somewhere a large pale-blue book of recitations, 
with a silver-robed figure on the cover, per- 
haps the muse of oratory. In this book the poem 
“‘Lasca” was printed, and Frank Desprez named 
as the author. And this version had a first verse 
of ten or twelve lines at the beginning that | 
never heard recited, or read anywhere else. I 
cannot quote this verse, but here is the sense of 
it: “I am sitting today at the window of my 
London club, watching the traffic going up 
and down, and staring out at the fog. As I sit 
here, such a conventional person in this place, 
the events I am going to relate seem as shadowy 
and far-away as some wild dream. Yet they 
actually happened, though it is hard to believe 
it now, and I am the person they happened to. 
When these memories come surging over me, 
‘I want free life, and I want fresh air...’” 
And from there the poem goes on as we know 
it. Ever since I read that it has seemed a crime 
to begin the poem with the line I quote above, 
as the introduction was so perfect, it set the 
stage and mood, made it all the stronger by 
contrast. 

I have several anthologies of Texas poems 
which contain “Lasca.” All begin with the first 
line I have quoted, and some end with the 
words “Lasca was dead” and omit the perfect 
last verse. Maybe because Desprez dared to use 
a buzzard in a serious poem, and yet to anyone 
familiar with the scene it is so right and so 
impressive. 

A month ago I bought . . . a book called Best 
Loved Story Poems, selected by Walter E. 
Thing, purporting to be a collection of the 
world’s great narrative verse, and ranging from 
“Frankie and Johnny” to “Evangeline” and 
“Enoch Arden”... and there, between “Little 
Breeches” and the “Ballad of Jesse James” is 
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“Lasca.”” In the Index of Authors it says... 
“Frank Desprez, Bristol, England, 1853-1916.” 
...this is the most I have ever been able to 
find out about Frank Desprez, and I have al- 
ways been curious about the man who could 
write such a poem. 


Bristol, England—an Englishman as I 
had suspected! A letter to W. S. Haugh, 
librarian of the Bristol Public Library— 
asking for information concerning the 
poem, particularly the missing stanza, and 
biographical facts concerning Frank Des- 
prez—brought an immediate reply. There 
had been a family in Bristol by the name 
of Desprez, watch and clock makers; and 
one of them was named Frank: 


Frank Desprez of Bristol published a book in 
1877 entitled “Readings and Gossip about 
Rings.” The publishers were Arrowsmith, 
Quay Street, Bristol, and a copy of this book 
is available in this library. 

I am unable to trace the stanza to which you 
refer, and would like to stress the point that 
while I am unable to find any connection be- 
tween the author of “Lasca” and Frank Des- 
prez of Bristol this is not to suggest that he 
was not in fact the author. 


I felt certain this was my man. He was 
British, of Bristol, and he had written a 
book. Another letter was sent off imme- 
diately, this time with an enclosed letter 
that I requested Mr. Haugh to mail to 
anyone in Bristol named Desprez, or any- 
one who had known the family. He wrote 
back that he had sent my inquiry to A. 
G. Powell, a director of the Western Daily 
Press and Bristol Mirror: 


Mr. Powell as the doyen of newspaper men 
is intensely interested in anything concerning 
Bristol history and personalities, and being 
eighty years of age has a most amazing know!l- 
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edge of these subjects. In fact when I sent him 
your letter he immediately informed me that 
he knew the Desprez family. 


Mr. Powell ran a story headed “Frank 
Desprez: a Bristol Poet” in his paper on 
March 15. He quoted from my letter and 
requested information “concerning sur- 
viving members of the Desprez family.” 

Frank Desprez’s brother, A. H. Desprez 
of Trowbridge, Wiltshire, England, re- 
plied! His answer was through the col- 
umns of the Bristol paper on March 27, 
1951: 


The professor of an American University 
wrote recently to the Bristol City Librarian, 
Mr. W. S. Haugh, seeking information con- 
cerning a Bristolian—Mr. Frank Desprez. The 
professor stated that she was interested in Texas 
folklore, and had been baffled in her search for 
information about Frank Desprez, author of 
an old and favourite poem “Lasca.”” The matter 
was referred to in these columns with the re- 
sult that a brother—Mr. A. H. Desprez, has 
now sent the following very interesting par- 
ticulars of the late Mr. Frank Desprez’s career 
which the City Librarian will forward to 
America. 

Frank Desprez was the eldest child of the 
late Charles Desprez, who founded the jewellery 
business in Park Street, Bristol, round about 
1851-52. He was born on February 9, 1853, 
at Park Street and died in London on Novem- 
ber 22, 1916, aged 63 years. He was one of 
seven sons and four daughters. 

He was educated at the Bristol Grammar 
School (then in Unity Street), and upon leav- 
ing school was apprenticed to Messrs. E. S. 
and A. Robinson, of Bristol, to do copper plate 
engraving. At the conclusion of his apprentice- 
ship, finding that the constant use of a magni- 
fying glass for his work had affected the sight 
of one eye, he decided to give it up—much to 
the chagrin of my father, who deplored the 
waste of time and money spent. He decided to 
go abroad. 
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He was a good rider, my father, who was 
very fond of horses, having had him taught to 
ride. Of his life in Texas I know nothing, but 
understand he was out there about three years 
occupied on a cattle ranch in the days when 
cattle were herded on horses and not in Ford 
cars. 

He returned to this country, working his 
passage home as steward’s assistant. He was at 
a loose end for a time, but soon found employ- 
ment on a Bath newspaper as reporter and 
finally found his way to London. 

He secured the position as secretary to 
D’Oyly Carte, the founder of the Savoy The- 
atre and Hotel, who I believe at that time was 
a “Dramatic Agent,” and a great friendship 
sprang up between them. 

When Frank was married in 1883 D’Oyly 
Carte provided the wedding breakfast at the 
Savoy Hotel. 

Upon severing his business connection with 
D’Oyly Carte he obtained (no doubt through 
the latter’s influence) a post as Drama Critic 
with “The Era,” then the leading theatrical 
newspaper, and eventually became Editor in 
succession to Mr. Ledger, the proprietor, who 
was only editor in name having inherited the 
paper from his father. He held this post for 
about 10 years. 

When the first Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
was produced, it was found that it did not 
play long enough for an evening’s entertain- 
ment, so it was necessary to put in a “curtain 
raiser.” D’Oyly Carte spoke to Frank about 
this, who modestly replied that he had one or 
two little things he had written in his spare 
time. D’Oyly Carte selected one of these, 
which took the form of a musical play. 

He wrote a number of these little operettas, 
including: “A Private Wire,” “Round and 
Square,” “Brum Mrs. Jaramies Genii,” “The 
Carp,” “After All,” “Quite An Adventure,” 
“In the Sulks,” “The Rival Roberts.” The mu- 
sic to these “curtain raisers” was written by 
Edward Solomon, Alfred Cellier and Francois 
Celtier. “The Carp” was the most successful 
of these, being performed before three of the 
operas. 

Eventually Ledger sold “The Era” to Mr. 
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Bass, of brewing fame, who bought it as a 
speculation. And then Frank’s trouble began. 
“The Era” was published at sixpence per 
week, was printed on high-class paper, and was 
recognised as the supreme authority on mat- 
ters theatrical. Bass kept worrying for reduced 
cost of production to compete with its rival, 
“The Stage,” which was sold at threepence. 

This he proposed to bring about by cheaper 
paper and cuts in production costs. Frank 
fought against these ideas to the last, and when 
Bass finally had his way what my brother 
could see would happen did occur. The paper 
steadily declined in circulation. I believe the 
worry of this to one whose sole interest was 
that of “The Era” no doubt told on the health 
of my brother. 

As regards “‘Lasca,” this was first published 
in “Temple Bar,” which had previously pub- 
lished two or three poems written by my 
brother before he went to Texas. Whether it 
is based upon an actual experience of the 
writer’s I do not know. 

What I have written must clear up what 
must have seemed incongruous to many. I re- 
fer to the opening lines of “Lasca”—"It’s all 
very well to write reviews and carry umbrellas 
and keep dry shoes”—which are not the usual 
proceedings of an ex-cow puncher. “Lasca” 
has been produced on the phonograph (I used 
to have a very good record) and filmed. I re- 
member seeing a film of it at the King’s, in 
old Market Street, if my memory serves me. 
The film opened by two men apparently sit- 
ting in a London club, one of which tells the 
story. From time to time excerpts from the 
poem were shown on the screen (it was in the 
silent days) and then illustrated. I remember 
the poor picture of the stampede. The cattle 
never got going faster than a trot in spite of 
every inducement from behind. 

About 1887 or 1888 my brother wrote a 
three-act light opera entitled “Delia,” which 
was produced at the Prince’s Theatre, Bristol. 
The music was composed by Bucalossi. It was 
a great success, and toured for a year or so. 

“Delia” he wrote under the pen-name of 
Frank Soulbieu, de Soulbieu being our surname 
before adopting the soubriquet of Desprez 
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during the French Revolution, when my an- 
cestors commenced to arrive from Normandy 
for safety reasons, the first being the Cure of 
Seez in 1793. 


One of the poems of Frank Desprez 
that his brother refers to as having been 
published in Temple Bar is ““The C’rrect 
Card, a Racing Lyric” (June, 1873) in 
which an old, crippled jockey tells the 
story of his last tragic race. It was printed 
with no author’s name given, as seemed 
to be the practice of the magazine. A. H. 
Desprez most generously sent me his own 
copy, which had been his father’s, with 
Frank Desprez’s name in his father’s hand- 
writing at the end of the poem. In the 
May issue of Temple Bar for the same year 
is a poem called “A Voice from the Bush” 
that I think may be by Frank Desprez. 
Like “The C’rrect Card” it is the story of 
a broken man, and like “The C’rrect 
Card” is written in rhyming couplets of 
iambic-anapestic heptameters. The poem 
is more given to moralizing than either 
“The C’rrect Card” or “Lasca,” however, 
and its author shows less skill in telling his 
story. 

A.H. Desprez’s remarkable memory (he 
is eighty-one and the only one surviving 
of Charles Desprez’s eleven children) failed 
him in one particular. “Lasca” was first 
published not in Temple Bar—the index 
and the bound copies of the magazine 
have been thoroughly searched—but in 
London Society, ““A Monthly Magazine of 
Light and Amusing Literature for the 
Hours of Relaxation,” November, 1882. 
Frances Coldwell made this discovery a 
few months ago while working in the Uni- 
versity of Texas Library on her Master’s 
thesis on poetry of the range. In 1886 
Frank Desprez included “Lasca” in his 
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book Curtain Raisers for Amateurs and 
Others. 

In this 1886 version, appended to 
these comments, the reader will note two 
stanzas not usually known in Texas, in- 
cluding the introductory lines, which in- 
troduce a reminiscent mood: 


It’s all very well to write reviews, 

And carry umbrellas, and keep dry shoes, 
And say what everyone’s saying here, 
And wear what everyone else must wear; 
But to-night I’m sick of the whole affair. 


At last “air” of the first line of the Texas 
version (“I want free life, and I want 


fresh air”) has a rhyme—“affair, air.” 


The other stanza not often found in Texas 
reads as follows (and if Texans ever heard 
the stanza, they showed good taste in just 
forgetting it): 


Why did I leave the fresh and the free, 
That suited her and suited me? 
Listen awhile, and you will see; 

But this be sure—in earth or air, 

God and God’s laws are everywhere, 
And Nemesis comes with a foot as fleet 
On the Texas trail as in Regent Street. 


Two stanzas down, the original version 
reads: 


Was that thunder? No, by the Lord! 
I sprang to my saddle without a word. 
One foot on mine, and she clung behind. 


The lines known in Texas are much bet- 
ter: 

Was that thunder? | grasped the cord 

Of my swift mustang without a word. 


I sprang to the saddle, and she clung behind. 


Frank Desprez’s continued love of horses 
and a good ride are attested by his daugh- 
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ter, Mrs. Sylvia Wakefield of London, the 
only one of his three children still living. 
Mrs. Wakefield cannot recall hearing her 
father talk of Texas, but in a letter to me 
(May 28, 1951) she contributes a number 
of interesting facts about the poet and 
“Lasca.” 


I wish I could give you information about 
his stay in Texas, but when he passed on in 
1916 I was still in my early teens, and have 
no recollection of anything he ever said about 
Texas. My mother used to say that “Lasca” 
was purely fictional. My father was a quiet, 
modest man, not, as I recollect, given to talk- 
ing much about himself. He loved horses, and 
taught me to ride. I never remembered him 
reciting “Lasca,” though my brother used to 
do so. 

My uncle may have told you that “Lasca” 
has been made into a musical recitation... . 
There used to be an attractive photo on the 
cover of Harry Russon reciting “Lasca” in a 
cowboy suit. 

I am sorry I can tell you nothing about my 
father’s life in Texas. It might interest you to 
know that he was a good amateur portrait 
painter of humans and animals. Also I have 
no photographs of him as a young man, nor 
any letters he wrote. [A. H. Desprez had sent 
me a small picture from The Era of Frank 
Desprez as a middle-aged gentleman with 
monocle and waxed mustache. | 

Re the above-mentioned Harry Russon, I 
telephoned him this afternoon to see if he could 
recollect any talks he may have had with my 
father, but he could not help me on this point. 
He had recited “Lasca” on tour in such far 
away parts as India and China. All this was 
many years ago, as Mr. Russon left the theatre 
a long time past... 

Some years ago, my brother,—my only 
brother—who has now passed on, somehow got 
to know that a film based on “‘Lasca” was be- 
ing produced in the U. S. A. and that the copy- 
right was being claimed by a certain Minnie 
Duprez who made out herself to be a sister of 
the author! After investigation, the imposture 
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was shown up, and the film producers paid us 
for their use of the story. 

Now I think I have told you everything I 
can remember which has any bearing on the 
poem. I am so glad to hear that it is still being 
appreciated in Texas, “Down by the Rio 
Grande!” 


The facts about Frank Desprez’s life in 
England and the first English publication 
of “Lasca” are now rather well supplied. 
But of how and when the poem was first 
known in Texas, and of Frank Desprez in 
Texas, except that for about three years 
he was “occupied on a cattle ranch,” not 
a word. He probably came to Texas in 
1874, the year he finished his apprentice- 
ship as an engraver, or perhaps the follow- 
ing year. He was twenty-one or twenty- 
two, had a bad right eye, was modest and 
quiet, and was a good rider. But on what 
ranch or ranches was he “occupied”? The 
poem suggests the environs of San Antonio. 
He knew the city well enough to know 
that the Alamo was a plaza as well as a 
building. The phrase “From San Saba’s 
shore to Lavaca’s tide” may be a slight clue 
as to the general location of the ranch on 
which young Frank worked, or it may 
merely indicate his familiarity with the 
South Texas cattle country saying “from 
San Saba to Lavaca,” meaning “a far 
piece.” 

He probably, too, had gone up the 
Chisholm Trail. His description of Lasca 
as supple as “a sapling pine, That grows 
on the edge of a Kansas bluff” would oc- 
cur only to one who after a long dry drive 
had welcomed the piney bluffs of southern 
Kansas. On whichever branch of the trail 
he rode, the one leading to Abilene or the 
one to Dodge City, he would have seen 
bluffs and pines. 
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And that Mexican heroine, Lasca? The 
name is not a common one. Of several 
Texas “Lasca’s” that I have heard of, one 
at least was named for the poem. A Span- 
ish dictionary reveals that “lasca” is a 
feminine noun meaning “a small and thin 
piece broken off of a stone.” Was Lasca, 


little piece or little sliver, young Frank’s 


LASCA 


FRANK DESPREZ 


It’s all very well to write reviews, 

And carry umbrellas, and keep dry shoes, 

And say what everyone’s saying here, 

And wear what everyone else must wear; 

But to-night I’m sick of the whole affair, 

I want free life, and | want fresh air; 

And I sigh for the canter after the cattle, 

The crack of the whips like shots in a battle, 

The mellay of horns and hoofs and heads 

That wars and wrangles and scatters and 
spreads; 

The green beneath, and the blue above, 

The dash and danger, and life and love— 

And Lasca! 


Lasca used to ride 
On a mouse-gray mustang close to my side, 
With blue serape and bright-belled spur; 
I laughed with joy as I looked at her! 
Little knew she of books or of creeds; 
An Ave Maria sufficed her needs; 
Little she cared, save to be by my side, 
To ride with me, and ever to ride, 
From San Saba’s shore to Lavaca’s tide. 
She was as bold as the billows that beat, 
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pet name for some Mexican girl? Research 
leads one down dim, romantic trails. (His 
wife said the poem was purely fictional.) 

It seems needless to add: Additional in- 
formation concerning “Lasca” and Frank 
Desprez (pronounced Deepray—I have it 
from Bristol) will be appreciatively re- 
ceived. 


She was as wild as the breezes that blow: 

From her little head to her little feet, 

She was swayed in her suppleness to and fro 

By each gust of passion; a sapling pine, 

That grows on the edge of a Kansas bluff, 

And wars with the wind when the weather is 
rough, 

Is like this Lasca, this love of mine. 


She would hunger that | might eat, 

Would take the bitter and leave me the sweet; 

But once, when I made ber jealous for fun, 

At something I'd whispered, or looked, or done, 

One Sunday, in San Antonio, 

To a glorious girl on the Alamo, 

She drew from her garter a dear little dagger, 

And—sting of a wasp!—it made me stagger! 

An inch to the left, or an inch to the right, 

And I shouldn’t be maundering here to-night; 

But she sobbed, and sobbing, so swiftly bound 

Her torn rebosa about the wound, 

That I quite forgave her. Scratches don’t count 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 


Her eye was brown—a deep, deep brown; 
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Her hair was darker than her eye; 

And something in her smile and frown, 
Curled crimson lip and instep high, 
Showed that there ran in each blue vein, 
Mixed wit! the milder Aztec strain, 

The vigorous vintage of Old Spain. 

She was alive in every limb 

With feeling, to the finger-tips; 

And when the sun is like a fire, 

And sky one shining, soft sapphire, 

One does not drink in little sips. 


Why did I leave the fresh and the free, 
That suited her and suited me? 

Listen awhile, and you will see; 

But this be sure—in earth or air, 

God and God’s laws are everywhere, 
And Nemesis comes with a foot as fleet 
On the Texas trail as in Regent Street. 


The air was heavy, the night was hot, 

I sat by her side and forgot,—forgot: 

The herd that were taking their rest, 

Forgot that the air was close oppressed, 
That the Texas norther comes sudden and soon, 
In the dead of the night, or the blaze of noon; 
That once let the herd at its breath take fright, 
Nothing on earth can stop their flight; 

And woe to the rider, and woe to the steed, 
Who falls in front of their mad stampede! 


Was that thunder? No, by the Lord! 
I sprang to my saddle without a word. 
One foot on mine, and she clung behind. 
Away! on a hot chase down the wind! 
But never was fox-hunt half so bard, 
And never was steed so little spared; 
For we rode for our lives. You shall hear how 
we fared 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 


The mustang flew, and we urged him on; 
There was one chance left, and you have but 


one— 


Halt! jump to the ground, and shoot your 
horse; 


Crouch under his carcass, and take your 


chance; 
And if the steers in their frantic course 
Don’t batter you both to pieces at once, 
You may thank your star; if not, good-bye 
To the quickening kiss and the long-drawn 
sigh, 
And the open air and the open sky, 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 


The cattle gained on us, and, just as I felt 
For my old six-shooter behind in my belt, 
Down came the mustang, and down came we, 
Clinging together, and,—what was the rest? 
A body that spread itself on my breast, 
Two arms that shielded my dizzy head, 
Two lips that bard on my lips were pressed; 
Then came thunder in my ears, 

As over us surged the sea of steers, 

Blows that beat blood into my eyes; 

And when | could rise— 

Lasca was dead! 


1 gouged out a grave a few feet deep, 
And there in Earth’s arms I laid her to sleep; 
And there she is lying, and no one knows; 
And the summer shines, and the winter snows; 
For many a day the flowers have spread 
A pall of petals over her head; 
And the little gray hawk hangs aloft in the air, 
And the sly coyote trots here and there, 
And the black-snake glides and glitters and 
slides 
Into a rift in a cotton-wood tree; 
And the buzzard sails on, 
And comes and is gone, 
Stately and still, like a ship at sea; 
And I wonder why I do not care 
For the things that are, like the things that 
were. 
Does half my heart lie buried there 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande? 
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Sabbath Magic 


FANIA KRUGER 


FROM EARLIEST CHILDHOOD in our Sevas- 
topol home we learned from our parents 
that the Sabbath was meant for joy and 
rest and recreation. So woven into the 
texture of our lives was the weekly mir- 
acle that no personal sorrow could inter- 
fere with the magic of the day. But 
Mama’s headaches, which occurred regu- 
larly on every Sabbath morning, lay 
heavily upon our hearts. Seeing her 
somber-eyed, trying to smile through 
pain, I used to pray, “Dear God, make 
Mama well for the Sabbath. Oh please, 
God, make our Mama new!” 

Sabbath began on Friday before the 
first evening star appeared in the sky, and 
ended Saturday when the first three stars 
came out again. 

Although the tall wall clock never 
missed the time, Mama, somehow, had no 
trust in it when it came to kindling the 
Sabbath candles. In spite of her headaches 
she would say, peering out of the window 
to see how the sun stood, “God set aside 
the day of rest long before the clocks were 
invented.” When the sky began glowing 
red toward the sea, she lighted the can- 
dles. In eager anticipation, my sister Vera 
and I watched the position of the sun. 

“We have the Neshomoh Yeseroh,” Fa- 
ther would say, “the expanded soul which 
the Sabbath brings. Even nature rests on 
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this day. The river Sambation that hurls 
rocks all week long rests on the day of 
Sabbath. Sing, children, sing the psalms 
of joy: 


This day of Israel, is light and surcease; 
Day of new power, of faith and release. 
Give us the higher soul, Sabbath of Peace” 


The candles in the polished brass can- 
dlestick, the gleaming white walls, the 
whole room seemed to sing the sacred 
hymn. Father, calm, kind, reigning at 
the head of the table in skullcap and holi- 
day garb, his golden beard glowing in the 
candlelight, lifted a cup of wine, the 
symbol of gladness, and pronounced the 
benediction. Mama in her festive dress, the 
beauty of Sabbath tranquillity in her heart, 
bravely muttered, “Amen!” 

“Amen!” we children answered in uni- 
son. 

“Amen!” echoed the two men, Orchim, 
transient poor, whom father habitually 
brought with him from the synagogue to 
share our family meal. Father always 
brought strangers home with him, but 
without the consciousness of charity about 
it; rather it was a ritual of Tzedokoh, 
which in Hebrew means justice, prompted 
not by what is written in the book, but 
by what is demanded by the soul of the 
needy. 
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We children listened, wide-eyed, to the 
ancient supplication, to the blessing of the 
bread; we watched Father cut the end of 
a twisted loaf, the Chalah, while the frag- 
rance of rich wine and fresh-baked bread 
and the peppered warm scent of fish tan- 
talized our nostrils. I felt a tingle of joy 
every time I fingered the tiny Chalah that 
Mama had plaited for me, the youngest, 
from a leftover bit of dough and had 
decked with a small twisted braid burn- 
ished glossily with egg-yolk—the little 
loaf colored like sand in autumn sunlight, 
and nearly as warm to the touch. 

Away from the thoughts of the week, 
we as Jews reflected the serenity of the 
Sabbath. We could not enjoy the same 
food on weekdays. Then it had not the 
magic taste of Sabbath sanctity. 

“Nu, 1 ask you,” Father would fre- 
quently query, “could I eat half as much 
food on a weekday as I do on the Sabbath, 
and still survive?” And I would sit by the 
table thinking that surely on the Sabbath 
God gives every Jew a very good stomach. 

At our Friday night feasts, a compote 
of cooked prunes and raisins and cake was 
the invariable dessert. Father, knowing 
our particular fondness for the kernels, 
always saved his prune stones for us chil- 
dren, so we could crack them and eat the 
seed. 

Sitting at the Sabbath eve table with 
the lighted candles flickering and throw- 
ing shadows on his face, Father would call 
out in a singsong voice: “Wer wiel a 
shtendele? Who wants the seeds?” The 
first of us to say “I” would get the kernels. 
We scarcely ever let Father finish the sen- 
tence. 


ONE FRIDAY NIGHT Father, who delighted 
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in playing jokes on us, began: “Who 
wants...” “I!” I shouted. “...a new 
Mama?” added Father gravely, instead of 
ending the sentence as usual. 

“A new Mama!” I sat back in ray chair. 
I gasped. How could Father know my 
prayer? But I prayed only to make our 
own Mama as well as new. I looked at 
Mama and remembered her telling us that 
on this night every Jew rested from think- 
ing impure thoughts, and that God’s ears 
heard what the lips were saying. Would 
God not understand—would He take our 
Mama because I said I wanted a new one? 
Again I looked at Mama, so frail but 
smiling and sitting erect in her holiday 
dress. Already Mama was not well. I had 
said it. Mama would die. Sweat dampened 
my forehead; my lips were dry; my throat 
was parched. Fear shook me as the wind 
shakes tender foliage. Reaching out with 
a trembling hand for the silver goblet of 
homemade raisin wine, I tumbled it over 
the spotless tablecloth. I was terrified by 
the red stains on the cloth. I moved closer 
to Mama and could not restrain my tears. 

To pacify me, Father handed me a 
prune stone. I could only look at it, and 
I held it while Mama cut the cake. I took 
my portion of the delicious spiced honey 
cake and placed a piece in my mouth, but 
it seemed to stick in my throat. Father 
sang the psalms thanking God for the 
Sabbath; the two poor men, the Orchim, 
joined him. Mama and sister Vera sang on 
softly. I sat silent, afraid to look at Mama. 
For me the Neshomoh Yeseroh, the ex- 
panded soul that every Jew gains on the 
Sabbath, had vanished. The river Samba- 
tion was hurling its weekday wreck 
against my heart. 
When I awakened the following morn- 
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ing, the late summer larks trilled in the 
distance and the sunrays came warmly 
through the cracks in the shutter, but my 
heart was cold. Through the open door I 
could see Mama in the next room lying 
on the feather bed by the window as 
ghastly pale as the wet towel on her fore- 
head. Father had already gone to the 
synagogue. On a corner of the table were 
brass candlesticks with overhanging tufts 
of wick. A bowl of water mixed with 
vinegar was standing on a wooden stool 
near the bed. 

I'll never eat prunes again, | was prom- 
ising myself. On Friday nights when Fa- 
ther calls out, “Who wants...” I'll stop 
up my ears and I'll not listen. 

When Mama started to gasp, I ran out 
into the yard and hid behind the hydrant. 
There I sat and wept until Vera came and 
touched me gently. “Fanichka, I looked 
for you all over. Mama’s headache is bet- 
ter and Father is home from the syna- 
gogue. Come, let’s have dinner and then 
go for a swim.” 

Late that afternoon, refreshed by the 
swim in the Black Sea, Vera and I walked 
home. It seemed as if the waters of the 
sea had washed my heart-wound clean and 
I felt free of sin. 

Vera said: “Every night I pray that a 
rich man may lose a lot of money and that 
I be the one to find it.” 

“What would you do with the money?” 
said I, wonderingly. 

“I would give it to Father, so he could 
send Mama to vacation in a pine forest. 
The doctor says the woods might cause 
Mama’s headaches to vanish.” 

“Is that why Father always says: ‘Ach, 
if I had enough money to send Mama to 
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the pine forest to rest I would be a happy 
man’?” 

Vera nodded. The fear of last night 
again began to pound at my heart. 

“But, why does Mama get her headaches 
mostly on Saturday?” 

“Father says it is because she stays in 
the hot kitchen all day long on Friday, 
cooking for the Sabbath.” 

As Vera and I walked along the boule- 
vard, away from the Black Sea, we were 
tempted to buy the luscious cherries and 
grapes and the oblong, rosy-tinged, juicy 
apples of the Crimea for sale on the stands 
along the way; but we had no money. 
Anyway, we had been taught that money 
should be neither touched nor carried on 
the Sabbath. We were not permitted to 
pay money for anything. Tickets for 
bathing were bought on Friday. Even her 
handkerchief was bound around Mama’s 
wrist so that she should not have to carry 
it. A pious Jew must not carry even the 
slightest burden on the Sabbath. 

“Today’s Sabbath,” said Vera, approach- 
ing the vendor. “May we buy fruit and 
pay tomorrow?” 

“Ech, Ech, you Jews who won’t carry 
money on Saturday,” the vendor said re- 
proachfully, adding, “Chorosho! Choro- 
sho! eat the fruit today, pay tomorrow.” 
And he shook his head. 

Higher and higher climbed the road 
leading to our home. We struggled up the 
cliff to the top at last. I saw it first—some- 
thing on the ground. I leaned over, eyes 
filled with wonder, and exclaimed: “Look, 
Verachka, look!” 

“Money!” cried Vera excitedly, 
“Money!” 

We stood for a moment, our eyes fixed 
on a roll of bills lying at our feet. 
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“Verachka!” | said happily, “with this 
money we can send Mama for a vacation 
in the forest so her headaches will van- 
ish.” 

Then I reached down to pick up the 
bundle of bills. But Vera, giving me an 
angry look, pulled my hand away. 

“Don’t! Don’t! It’s Sabbath! We dare 
not touch money on Sabbath!” 

“But maybe ¢his is an answer to our 
prayers to send Mama to the pine forest, 
Verachka.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Vera, “God is test- 
ing our strength to overcome temptation.” 

“Who knows, Verachka, what goes on 
in heaven? Mama says God sits there so 
far away from us that if we should stand 
on a million ladders we couldn’t even then 
touch the hem of His garment.” 

Leaving the money lying where it was, 
we ran down the hill, racing as fast as we 
could, to ask our parents if we might pick 
up the money on our Sabbath. 

When we rushed into the house and 
told Father about the money, he smiled. 

“Nu, Kinderlach,” he said, looking up 
from his Talmud whose pages were stained 
and wrinkled, half the binding torn away 
and the other as loose as an unhinged door. 
“Nu, for you as children, it is not such a 
great sin to pick up money on the Sab- 
bath.” 

Mama, a wet towel still tied about her 
head to soothe the ache, sat pale and silent 
on the bed with prayer book in hand. 

Vera and I ran out of the house and 
started back up the hill, chattering all the 
while. 

“With part of the money I'll buy Mama 
a new Sabbath kerchief to wear on her 
vacation,” said Vera. 

“And I'll buy Father a new prayer 
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shawl, and tor myself Pushkin’s Fairy 
Tales, the book with the pictures of the 
golden cock and the fisherman and gold- 
fish, and bread for all the poor people in 
all the world,” I said. 

We ran to the spot where we had seen 
the money. Then we stood straight, 
breathing fast. The Sabbath gold had 
grown dim. Nothing was there but a few 
white pebbles and a brown bug. The bun- 
dle was gone! Disappointment folded over 
us like a fog. With tears in our eyes we 
stared at the empty ground and thought 
of the vacation Mama would have had, of 
the white Sabbath kerchief, of the silk 
prayer shawl, of Pushkin’s Fairy Tales, of 
all the hungry people now unfed. 

Then slowly, dejectedly, we walked 
down the hill to our home. Sadly we said 
to our parents, ““The money is gone!” 

“Nu, so what? So it is gone,” said 
Mama, stiffening up like her Sabbath 
dress: “God knows what He is doing— 
money on the Sabbath is sinful to the 
touch!” 

The Sabbath gold had disappeared. 
There would be no vacation for Mama. A 
fresh anxiety consumed me now. Mama 
would die from those terrible headaches. 
These words kept ringing in my heart as 
if tolled by many bells, drowning out all 
other sounds. 


SABBATH was taking its leave. The shad- 
ows were gathering thick and dark as my 
heart. But since the Sabbath had not made 
its full departure, light could not yet be 
kindled. Dusk gaped in the corners of our 
house like old black-shawled women hov- 
ering over their prayer books. 

Still with a wet towel over her head, 
Mama chanted mournfully the woman’s 
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valedictory to the Sabbath Queen: “God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Send no 
more days that darken our eyes and bow 
our hearts . . . Give us our daily bread .. .” 

Only those who have experienced it can 
know that feeling of utter desolation at 
the going out of the Sabbath, the gray 
hour between the afternoon and evening 
prayers. The twilight prayers filled me 
with sadness. In my heart was the setting 
of all suns whose fading rays were fingers 
of doom pointing to my sins. 

Three stars already were showing in 
the sky. Father began ushering out the 
Sabbath, intoning a prayer, pouring wine 
into a cup and letting it overflow into the 
plate as a symbol of full happiness for the 
week to come. He kindled a light for the 
first time in twenty-four hours, the Hav- 
dolo, the ceremonial candle, separating 
the Sabbath from the weekday; the light 
of the candle shone on his hands cupped 
around it, expressing the beginning of the 
new week with clean hands and pure 
hearts. 

He sent the Sabbath angel away, as 
ordained, with the sweet savor of spices 
from the decorative spice box, and inhaled 
the perfume sweetening the spirit before 
the Sabbath was ended. 

No vacation for Mama! Mama will die! 
In the corner of the room I stood apart 
from the family. 

Since I was the youngest, Father called 
to me: “Nu, Feigele, little one, hold the 
braided candle high, high, high; you will 
get a bridegroom as tall as the sky.” He 
lifted me on a high wooden stool and 
handed me the wax candle, twisted like a 
rope. The flame reached upward as if 
promising strength for the coming week 


of toil and trials. 
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Then Father helped me to the floor. I 
straightened myself to my full height and 
Father stooped down to me, taking the 
burning taper from my hand. He extin- 
guished the candle flame in the wine that 
had overflowed into the plate. The wine 
took fire and Father dipped his fingers 
into the flame and put his wet hands into 
his pockets, so that the week should bring 
prosperity. 

Mama folded the white tablecloth over 
several times and carefully stored it away 
for the next Sabbath. Then everyone 
joined in singing Hamavdil. After that, 
““May we merit a happy week in the eyes 
of God!” Mama prayed. “May this be a 
happy week!” Father intoned. Hopeful 
chants rang through the house: “A happy 
week to us all! A happy new week!” 

Prosperity? A happy new week? It 
meant nothing to me. Silently I stood 
apart from the family. Suddenly I broke 
into sobs. 

Vera drew Father into a corner and 
though she spoke in a half-whisper I heard 
her say: “She blames herself for Mama’s 
headache. You hurt her deeply by play- 
ing the joke on her about the new Mama.” 

Without replying to Vera, Father 


walked over to me. “Feigele, my lamb, 
what is the matter with you?” he asked. 

“No money to send Mama to the forest. 
Mama will die!” I could not tell Father the 
rest. A look of pain swept across his face. 
Knowing only too well what was going 
on in my heart, he waited a while, as he 


always did in moments of crisis, before 
replying. 

Kind,” he finally said, and his voice 
broke, “Mein Kind, my child, have no 
fear. Forget what happened last night. 
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Words which come from the heart reach 
God. Words uttered with the lips only, in 
jest or otherwise, are lost upon the four 
winds of the desert.” He looked directly 
into my eyes and added gently, “I am 
sorry for what I said last night, but a word 
is not a sparrow; once it takes flight it 
cannot be recaptured. Come, there is no 
reason for grief. Take heart, my little one, 
my lamb. God forbid! No death shall 
come from words uttered innocently. 
Henceforth I shall divide the kernels 
equally among you children.” 

After a moment’s hesitation Father 
spoke again: 

“This is the end of a week and the be- 
ginning of a new one. Each new moment 
is a new beginning. No time, Mein Kind, 
for fear and brooding. Remorse eats at 
one’s heart, destroys the core.” 


The tall wall clock ticked; outside eve- 
ning suddenly sank over the world as 
Mama led me to the window. “Look at 
the stars; they shine through the dark in 
peace. And peace is the foundation of the 
world.” 

And as I watched the last light of the 
late summer dusk spread over the earth 
like the dim glow from the flames of fes- 
tive candles, I said over to myself the 
lulling K’rias Sh’ma, the prayer on going 
to sleep: 

“May it be Thy will, O Lord my God 
and God of my fathers, to lay me to sleep 
in peace and let me rise up again in peace, 
that no evil thoughts may trouble me, nor 
any dream of evil may frighten me, but 
let my rest be perfect before Thee. And 
enlighten Thou my eyes, lest I sleep the 
sleep of death. Amen.” 


From a Texas Hill: Evening ENGLISH 


Lone cedar, black against the sky, 
Root deep in limestone anchored, 
Stands a far sentinel 

Along the rim of silence, 

Darkly brooding over dusk. 

Gray armadillo hunts the grub, 
Bird’s flash, half seen 

Among oak shadow patterns, 
And fleet fox grayness moves 

In growing darkness far below. 


A little longer, sharp and clear, 
The cedar’s silhouette is here, 
Then quietly it joins 

The common gray of night. 
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An Honest Preface 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


EVER SINCE I started writing books I have had 
a desire to write a Preface which does what a 
Preface is supposed to do. In a Preface the 
author is supposed to take the reader into his 
confidence, let him in on a deep and mysterious 
secret, and tell him the truth. What the author 
really does is to introduce himself with an air 
of assumed modesty, try to forestall and fend 
off the critics, and persuade the reader to go 
on with the job and buy the book. On second 
thought, he pays in depreciated currency his 
obligations to those who did the research and 
typing, and in better coin his superiors on 
whom he hopes still to make an impression, and 
at the very end he nearly always says some- 
thing trite about his family and their heroic 
fortitude during the birth of the masterpiece. 
There is no other public solo performance, 
whether in oratory, discourse, or music, with 
the possible exception of the comedian’s, where 
the master of ceremony’s laudatory task is 
usurped and bypassed so cavalierly. The author 
of a Preface is, fortunately, wholly oblivious 
of the ridiculous position in which he habitu- 
ally places himself; and more fortunately for 
him, his audience is equally oblivious of the 
humor of his situation. They both take him 
too seriously. And while there is no hope that 
the appearance of this Honest Preface will 
change a practice so long established, it may 
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have the merit of being something unique in 
Preface literature. 

The reader will understand (I am now going 
on with the Preface) that it had become nec- 
essary for me to write a book because the Uni- 
versity Administration has made it plain that 
no further promotion or increase in salary will 
come without it. (The professional writer’s 
reason would be slightly different, and would 
read: Because the grocer needs some more 
money. In last analysis the reasons are almost 
identical, as are Prefaces. Hereafter we will 
assume that this Preface is in the scholarly 
class.) In order to illustrate how important 
books are to their authors, I will cite you the 
case of Professor X, my colleague, who has 
received two promotions, one offer, and three 
invitations to lecture because he neglects his 
duties as a teacher and turns out books and 
articles in a hurry, but they are, in contrast to 
the present work, very superficial in my 
opinion. I also hear that he had to subsidize 
them and gets no royalty. On the other hand, 
there is Professor Y, who writes for popular 
consumption and gets paid at high rates for 
the stuff even though he is on the University 
pay roll full time. They say his royalty amounts 
to more than his salary. 

This book deals with a special subject in a 
special way. It is very necessary for the reader 
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to understand the point of view from which 
the subject is approached, and it is to be hoped 
that the critics will judge it in the light of 
what is attempted rather than what ought to 
have been done. The central idea of the book 
deals with an entirely new theory as to the 
relationship existing between the physical law 
governing the refraction of light and the inci- 
dence of the high cost of living on tenant farm- 
ers among the Esquimaux. Nobody has ever 
investigated this subject before, and it is my 
guess that the field has now been practically 
exhausted. My research took me to see Ein- 
stein and the price stabilizer in Washington, 
both of whom told me all they knew on the 
subject. Einstein was particularly emphatic in 
his emphasis on the relativity of my conclu- 
sions, but the price stabilizer seemed more con- 
cerned about holding cowboy salaries down on 
dude ranches in Texas. Actually, neither one 
of them knows too much about my subject. 
After the manuscript was written, I sent it 
to less well-known, but competent, experts in 
each of the related fields. Both of them were 
rather severe in their criticism of my use of 
facts, and also of my original theory which I 
doubt they understand, and therefore I ignored 
for the most part what they had to say. Hav- 
ing done this, I became concerned with the 
style in which the treatise is written, and sub- 
mitted the manuscript to two of my acquaint- 
ances who have the reputation of being masters 
of the English language as it should be written 
for wide public consumption. One would think 
that such men could be of great service to the 
scholar, but as a matter of fact they returned 
my manuscript with a few perfunctory re- 
marks which come under that nauseous head 
of faint praise. They may have been influenced 
somewhat by my telling them, in a covering 
letter, that while I would appreciate their help 
I wanted them to understand that there were 
two things they were not to tamper with, one 
being the thought and the other the language. 
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These popular writers do not seem to grasp 
the inner meaning of deep scholarship. 

The manuscript was also examined by the 
head of my department and was discussed with 
the dean of the college. Neither of them has 
the slightest notion about the importance of 
what I have done, but they cannot afford to 
admit it, and they will have to bear it in mind 
when the budget comes up next year. I also 
wrote letters to some of the leading members 
of other university faculties where vacancies 
are likely to occur in my field. While I have no 
intention of leaving this place, I could use an 
offer to advantage in getting a raise and pro- 
motion of rank. It never does any harm to 
advertise in this manner, and the practice is 
widely followed. 

The following people were of some slight 
assistance to me in carrying out a most difficult 
task. Miss M. clipped newspapers, Mr. N. ex- 
amined the government reports and made ex- 
tracts, Miss O. made up the list of references, 
Mr. P., a promising young mathematician, 
made the mathematical calculations and pre- 
pared the tables, Miss Q. did the typing and 
most of the proofreading. A grant from the 
Esquimaux Research Fund paid the bill and 
gave me the necessary leisure to travel and 
think, and if the fund had been bigger the 
book would have been larger. 

Finally, a word should be said about the con- 
tribution of my wife. In our early acquaint- 
ance she would listen with rapt attention to 
my ideas in the field of scholarship and to my 
most involved theories about the relation be- 
tween things which superficially seem not to 
be related at all. She would bat her long lashes 
at me, nod her head in a most understanding 
manner, and her eyes would twinkle large with 
the light of her intellect. So I thought. Later, 


I will not name the date, she seemed to develop 


other interests, and actually appeared to be 
bored when I explained the laws of the refrac- 
tion of light. She did show considerable inter- 
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est in the incidence of the high cost of living, 
but it was not on the Esquimaux. On the whole 
she seems to have more immediate problems, 
and therefore had practically no part in this 
book. In that respect she is the most unusual 
person ever to be the wife of an author of a 
Preface. What we both hope for more than 


Dry Land 


PAUL CRUME 


THE PRAIRIE COUNTRYSIDE lay flat and listless, 
cowed and beaten by sand and a March wind 
that slashed and screamed at the interlopers 
on the land. The dust boiled in a cloud, miles 
high, over all this limitless plateau between the 
western mountains and the country rolling 
down to the Gulf. Basket-like tumbleweeds, 
racing in droves, lost themselves from the eye 
in the sand within fifty feet; and at night 
when a man fought his way to his barn to feed 
the stock, the light of his lantern ended in a 
little halo against the wall of sand. 

The men joshed each other, dry and bitter. 
“Big movement on in real estate,” they 
whooped, settling down in the old cane-bottom 
chairs around the stove at the Plains Trading 
Company. Or, “Yep, I reckon I'll drive down 
to Jim Baker’s tomorrow and load up my fur- 
rows and bring ‘em home. If he wants some 
furrows this year, he'll just have to go and 
hunt up his’n.” 

Great rippled dunes of sand piled up along 
the barbed wire fences and leveled up the ruts 
of the country roads. The little hillocks in the 
fields shifted around like unpegged land masses 
afloat on the earth. 

Some time late in April the southwest wind 
would lull. The dust cloud would begin to set- 
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anything else is that this book will sell a mil- 
lion copies in spite of this Honest Preface. That 
will be a book! The characters in this Preface 
are purely fictitious and if any author recog- 
nizes himself he is requested to remain quiet. 
As for Prefaces they usually wink at each 
other in passing, but they never make a fuss. 


tle toward the earth, but then the wind would 
roar in from the east, kicking up a yellow sand 
wall before it. This sand curtain covered the 
earth but for a moment, however. It would 
vanish, and a hulking black cloud tipped with 
lightning would cover the universe. At such 
times, great incandescent whips of light- 
ning would crack across the sky while 
thunder boomed against the earth. Little balls 
of crackling light would play across the prairie 
and settle on the horn tips of cattle. The air 
would smell like gunpowder smoke and then 
with the clean dankness of rain. Rains would 
pour over the watershed. The waterless draws 
became great rivers a mile wide. The farmers 
would come to town to get new points for 
their listers and middle busters. They carried 
off bags of sorghum seed that looked like 
orange and chalk-colored birdshot. Their laughs 
would say: “Well, we win again.” 

But always, every spring, the demonic winds 
tore at the great earth’s hide—after the sharp 
winter sleet, melting and caking into an ice 
coat, had scarified it. In the summer, it wasted 
and thirsted in the sharp, sucking heat. The 
complex of life sticking to this dirt-covered 
rock, the algae called humanity, burgeaned 
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into great, festering cultures as the climate 
gentled, or shrank into dim little pin-points 
of life around the sporting windmills that 
cavorted by the hundreds over the plains. 

Sometimes, the summer rains dashed down 
in spots, little showers that soaked a farmer’s 
field and left his neighbor’s dry. “You ain’t 
been livin’ right,” a man would tell his neigh- 
bor. Or he would talk, dry-faced, gleaming 
eyed: “Hey, that rain you had the other day. 
Hit got too close to the fence. Splashed over 
and spotted some of my cotton leaves. You 
keep yer dang rains off my propitty.” Or: 
“Swap this country for haf’n acre in hell and 
give ’em my well to boot.” 

Laughter, bitter and dry laughter, good for 
the muscles that tensed taut in the stomach. 

When the summer rains fell slow and long 
and even for days, and the crops then grew 
big and rich in the mothering heat, and in the 
fall the wagons came in strings stretching for 
miles to the towering, tin-looking elevators, 
then a recklessness intoxicated the country- 


side. “Hi, Jim. Hain’t seen you since last fall. 
Come on downtown. Buy you a new Stetson!” 
New Buicks turned up beside the dusty little 
shacks that stood with their sagging siderooms 
next to the windmills. 

But more often that distant thing called the 
market Sank under the weight of this grain. 
From the idle piles of threshed kaffir around 
the elevators, the sour and sickening stink of 
rot grew big and heavy in the air. Aflame, 
whipped by an anger that was almost grief, the 
plainsmen laid impotently about them for 
something to hit. “God damn the dirty Repub- 
lican speculators to hell! Gotta go down to 
the bank. Wonder if old Connor’ll let me have 
enough for ‘nother crop. See if the Plains will 
tide me over for groceries. Gotta hang on— 
hang on till next year. Make a killin’ next 
year.” 

“Oh, well, Hell! Whattaya want money 
for? Had money, ye’d get fat and have to 
take up this here monkey-britches game golf. 
Hee-Y AW-haw-haw!” 


Edmund Montgomery: Neglected Genius 


EDWIN G. CONKLIN 


THE WORLD is full of forgotten greatness— 
men whose lives and works have (or should 
have) influenced their times and made their 
names immortal, but who have been generally 
neglected. Such a one was Edmund Montgom- 
ery of Hempstead, Texas, whose life and work 
have been rescued from oblivion by two most 
interesting and valuable books.* 

*I. K. Stephens, The Hermit Philosopher of Liendo, 
Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas, $5.00. 

Morris T. Keeton, The Philosophy of Edmund Mont- 


gomery, University Press in Dallas, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, $5.00. 
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I. K. Stephens was chiefly responsible for 
this rediscovery, and he interested Morris T. 
Keeton, one of his former students, in making 
a thorough study not only of the philosophy of 
Edmund Montgomery but also of that of 
Europe and America since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Professor Stephens has assembled all the 
available publications, correspondence, and 
memoranda of Dr. Montgomery and has de- 
posited these in the library of Southern Meth- 
odist University. He has also visited many of 
the places where records of Montgomery could 
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be found and has consulted or corresponded 
with persons who knew him. 

These two books reveal to the general pub- 
lic for the first time a pioneer in the philos- 
ophy of organisms whose life is as interesting, 
and in places as tragic, as that of any hero of 
fiction, and whose philosophical work was in 
some respects at least a generation in advance 
of his times—and all this is presented against 
a background of the history and philosophy of 
the period that makes these books especially 
valuable for the general reader. Rarely does it 
happen that any forgotten genius has had two 
such Boswells to immortalize his life and work. 
It must be added, however, that neither of 
these authors is a working biologist, and their 
appraisal of Montgomery’s biological work 
occasionally shows this lack. 

The veil of secrecy and mystery that hangs 
about the early life of Montgomery adds much 
to the interest of his biography but has greatly 
increased the labors of his biographers. The 
most thorough search of public records and 
private memoranda and correspondence estab- 
lishes the fact that he was born in Edinburgh, 
March 19, 1835, the illegitimate son of Dun- 
can McNeill, Scottish jurist, and Isabella 
Davidson Montgomery. His father later came 
into the title of Lord Colonsay, and is said to 
have been at one time Chief Advocate of Scot- 
land. He evidently made some financial pro- 
vision for the support of the mother and the 
education of his son, and on his death in 1874 
left a substantial bequest to both of them. 
Very little is revealed concerning Mrs. Isabella 
Davidson Montgomery, but she evidently came 
of good Scottish stock and was a devoted 
mother to her son. When he was four years old 

. she took him to Paris, where they remained 
five years. In 1844 they removed to Frankfort, 
Germany, where his education continued under 
private tutors, and where young Montgomery, 
in the political revolts of 1848, was on the side 
of the liberals and took an active part in dem- 
onstrations and street rioting. This experience 
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led to his lifelong advocacy of political and 
social freedoms and to his antagonism to spe- 
cial privileges and powers. 

In 1852, at the age of seventeen, Montgom- 
ery entered Heidelberg University as a medical 
student. The studies of the first two years were 
prescribed; but in addition to chemistry under 
Bunsen and specific medical subjects, he had 
several liberal studies such as history, politics, 
and especially philosophy—in which he became 
acquainted with theories of materialism, vital- 
ism, and idealism and was not satisfied with 
any of them. In his second year at Heidelberg 
Montgomery met Elisabet Ney, the “beautiful, 
brilliant, talented, ambitious” grandniece of 
Marshal Ney of Napoleon’s army, and with 
both of them it was “love at first sight.” Elis- 
abet’s father was a sculptor; she had deter- 
mined to be one, too, and, against ail prece- 
dents for women in Germany at that time, she 
was admitted to the art school in Munich and 
spent two years there, leaving to study under 
the famous sculptor Rauch in Berlin. In 1855 
Montgomery followed her and matriculated as 
a medical student in the University of Berlin. 
There he attended lectures of great profes- 
sors, chief among them Johannes Miiller, who 
taught among other things that (1) all ideas 
originate in the brain; (2) nerves are interme- 
diaries between perceived objects and the mind; 
(3) we are not directly aware of objects but 
of our nerves; (4) each of the five senses has 
its specific type of nerves and each imposes its 
specific quality on the mind; (5) the same 
stimulus calls forth different specific responses 
from each type of nerve. These lectures greatly 
stimulated Montgomery and led to the major 
quest of his life, namely for answers to the 
questions, What is life? What is mind? 

After less than a year in Berlin Montgomery 


left to study anatomy and physiology under 
Hermann Helmholtz at the University of 
Bonn. He was profoundly influenced by Helm- 
holtz’ lectures, and especially so by those on 


problems of body and mind and knowledge— 
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he probably learned at that time from Helm- 
holtz much about Kant’s system of philosophy. 
After two or three semesters at Bonn, Mont- 
gomery had ended five years of study in three 
universities for the M.D. degree, but he lacked 
one year of practical work. This he took at the 
University of Wiirzburg, where he received the 
degree of M.D. in February, 1858. But since 
he preferred scientific work to the practice of 
medicine, he continued his studies and hospital 
work at the University of Prague in 1858, and 
the University of Vienna in 1859. He had thus 
spent seven years in seven different medical 
schools before turning to the necessity of find- 
ing a gainful occupation. 

Somewhere in Germany in 1859 Montgom- 
ery chanced to meet the eminent British sur- 
geon, Dr. (later Sir) John Simon and his wife, 
and they at once formed a cordial acquaint- 
anceship. Having become much interested in 
Montgomery’s scientific and philosophic ideas, 
Dr. Simon offered him a position at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital which would give him a 
chance to carry on his research work there, 
and also secured for him a position as resident 
physician in the German Hospital in London 
which would pay him a small stipend. Under 
these conditions Montgomery went to London 
and pursued his studies at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital until 1863. He was admitted to member- 
ship in the College of Physicians in London 
late in 1862; his name was entered in the Medi- 
cal Register of London, but there is no evi- 
dence that he practiced medicine there, except 
as resident physician at the German Hospital 
and the Bermondsey Dispensary. 

In the meantime Elisabet in Berlin was much 
troubled because she had been unable to secure 
any commissions to execute busts of distin- 
guished persons. Montgomery, who had fre- 
quently seen the philosopher Schopenhauer in 
his Frankfort days and had been impressed 


with his dislike of women, proposed to Elisabet 
that she “beard the lion in his den” and ask 
for an opportunity to make a bust of him. To 
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the amazement of everyone Schopenhauer 
was charmed by Elisabet and granted her re- 
quest. Then even before this bust was com- 
pleted she was called to Munich and commis- 
sioned to sculpture a bust of King George V 
of Hanover. Next came a portrait of the fa- 
mous violinist Joseph Joachim—all this in the 
year 1859. Again in 1861 she was commis- 
sioned to execute life-size statues of four West- 
phalian heroes for the new parliament house in 
Miinster, a project which took her more than 
a year to finish and which brought her much 
praise. 

In the spring of 1863 Montgomery suffered 
an attack of blood poisoning from an accident 
while dissecting, followed by an attack of tu- 
berculosis; this necessitated his leaving London 
the following November for a milder climate. 
Elisabet and Montgomery conferred with Dr. 
Simon and he advised that they get married 
and go to the island of Madeira for the winter. 
Elisabet agreed to marriage on condition that 
she retain her maiden name, and since she was 
always the business manager, she went ahead 
to Madeira to secure living quarters and make 
all arrangements for their marriage as soon as 
Montgomery arrived; and they were married 
at the British Consulate at Funchal, Madeira, 
on November 7, 1863. Professor Stephens has 
taken pains to verify all these details and pro- 
duces a photostatic copy of the marriage cer- 
tificate in order to silence all the gossip which 
arose from Dr. Montgomery’s living wit 
“Miss” Ney, a long-time scandal to their neigh- 
bors in America. 

Elisabet had her studio in Madeira and Mont- 
gomery’s health improved so that he practiced 
medicine there for about two years, having 
among his patients two rich widows, who were 
to influence both his and Elisabet’s subsequent 
careers. One of these was Mary Jane Forbes 
and the other Lady Marian Alford. The latter 
had a lively interest in art and insisted that 
John Gibson, the English sculptor, was the 
greatest sculptor of the century, while his 
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American-born protégé, Harriet Hosmer, was 
the greatest woman sculptor. Needless to say 
Elisabet did not agree with Lady Alford and 
she determined on going to Rome, where Har- 
riet Hosmer had her studio, to set up her own 
studio there. So in the late fall of 1865 the 
Montgomery-Ney Company left Madeira for 
Mentone, where they spent some months, and 
then moved on to Rome where they made their 
headquarters until the fall of 1867. Elisabet de- 
sired to pit her artistic ability against that of 
Harriet Hosmer and show Lady Alford and 
the world that she, and not Hosmer, was the 
world’s greatest woman sculptor. She got few 
opportunities to carry out this plan, her only 
important commission while in Rome being a 
bust and statuette of Garibaldi, the Italian 
patriot; but this led to more important conse- 
quences than victory over Hosmer. 

Meanwhile Montgomery was carrying on a 
moderate medical practice in Rome and pre- 
paring his mass of laboratory notes for publica- 
tion in a paper, which Dr. Simon was eager to 
present to the Royal Society at its meeting on 
December 20, 1866. This paper is said to have 
contained “a lucid description of the apparatus, 
methods and materials used by Montgomery 
in his experiments,” but only a brief abstract 
of it was published in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society. 

Late in November, 1859, Charles Darwin 
had published his epoch-making book On the 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selec- 
tion, and had thereby set the scientific and 
philosophic world on fire. Montgomery was 
inspired with the idea of establishing a sound 
theory of the origin and nature of life and 
mind that would avoid the depressing philos- 
ophy of crass materialism and on the other 
hand also escape the mere speculations of vital- 
ism and idealism. Accordingly he tried to find 
in the study of animal tissues at St. Thomas's 
Hospital some scientific basis for such a phi- 
losophy of the nature of life and mind. 

In a series of crude observations of animal 
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tissues which had been left in warm water he 
saw forming under the microscope spherical 
bodies which were evidently globules of a 
viscid substance which had swollen by imbibi- 
tion of water and which might be “so-called 
cells.” They sometimes contained one or more 
rounded bodies like “nuclei,” and these might 
contain other bodies like “nucleoli.” Some of 
these artificially-formed bodies resembled blood 
corpuscles, pus cells, epithelial cells, etc. Ex- 
periments with mixtures of myeline and white 
of egg or serum in warm water showed tube- 
like or globular bodies formed which resem- 
bled “typical cells,” and the conclusion was 
reached that 


Cells being thus merely the physical results 
of chemical changes, they can no longer afford 
a last retreat to those specific forces called 
vital. Physiology must aim at being something 
more than the study of the functions of a vari- 
ety of ultimate organic units. [Proceedings 
Roy. Soc., London, XV, 314-318. 1866] 


The last sentence of this conclusion is more 
defensible than the first, or the observations 
and experiments on which it was based. Indeed 
it seems incredible that any microscopist should 
have attempted to deny the universal presence 
of cells in organisms more than thirty years 
after they had been demonstrated in plants and 
animals by many leading anatomists, among 
them Theodore Schwann, the associate of 
Johannes Miller at Wiirzburg and Berlin, with 
whom Montgomery had studied. It is evident 
that he could not at that time have seen cells 
in the process of division and that he had no 
real grounds for rejecting the “cell theory.” So 
far as his experiments with myeline and al- 
buminous substances are concerned, they might 
be regarded as a precursor of Biitschli’s studies 
of foams as a crude simulacrum of protoplasm, 
if he had not attempted to classify them as 


identical, or at least homologous, with differ- 


ent forms of the real living matter. 
Montgomery’s attempt to avoid the conclu- 
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sion that all the functions of higher organisms 
are mereiy the summation of the functions of 
their constituent cells does show philosophical 
insight which was lacking in many of his con- 
temporaries; but in the abstract published in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society in 1866 
he did not propose any hypothesis by which 
the functions of cells may be built up into 
functions of tissues, organs, and organisms. In 
1867 he published the full text from which 
the abstract was drawn, as his first book, On 
the Formation of So-called Cells in Animal 
Bodies (London, John Churchill and Sons). 

This book is a collector’s item and I have 
never seen it, but from what his present biog- 
raphers say of it I judge that it contains no 
hypothesis named “‘creative synthesis” or 
“emergence” or “organicism.” Nor have I seen 
many of his later publications on protoplasm 
and protozoa. But in two pamphlets which 
Montgomery sent me about 1905, “Molecular 
Theories of Organic Reproduction” (Texas 
Academy of Science, 1895), and “The Vitality 
and Organization of Protoplasm” (Privately 
printed, Austin, 1904), he shows a good deal 
more respect for cells than in his Royal Society 
paper, while protesting against theories that 
locate vital functions in individual, intracellu- 
lar units such as Herbert Spencer’s “‘physio- 
logical units,” or Weismann’s “biophores,” 
“determinants” and “ids.” Many of his criti- 
cisms of theories of ultimate units in biology 
are due to misunderstandings which could 
have been avoided by conferences with other 
investigators. Whatever advantages the hermit 
life may have for the philosopher certainly do 
not apply to work in science. Montgomery’s 
science suffered greatly because of his isola- 
tion, and he is properly described and praised 
by Messrs. Stephens and Keeton as a philosopher 
rather than as a scientist. 

Returning to the life story of the M & N 
Co., we find Montgomery back in London in 
1867 to set up a laboratory in the Zodlogical 
Garden, where he continued his experiments 
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while his book was being published. Meanwhile 
Elisabet went to Munich and later to Kropfs- 
berg Castle in the Austrian Tyrol. There she 
probably served as a “‘sort of secret agent” be- 
tween Garibaldi and Bismarck, and received 
commissions to make a bust of Bismarck, a 
number of busts for the Munich Polytechnic 
Institute, and a statue of King Ludwig II of 
Bavaria. When Montgomery joined Elisabet in 
Munich in 1868 he devoted himself to his chief 
philosophical interest, Kant’s theory of knowl- 
edge. His work was soon interrupted by serious 
illness, however, and he journeyed to Rome. 
There in February of the next year Mary Jane 
Forbes, who had been one of his devoted pa- 
tients in Madeira, died. By different bequests in 
her will she left to Edmund Montgomery, Esq., 
Doctor of Medicine, an annuity of £200 and 
later a legacy of £3,000. 

Montgomery returned to Munich in July, 
1869, and took up observations and experi- 
ments on the muscles of grasshoppers, for the 
purpose of defending his views that “all activi- 
ties of the living substance are expressions of 
powers inherent in the substance itself by vir- 
tue of its peculiar chemical organization and 
structure.” His findings were published in a 
brief paper in a medical journal in Germany 
in 1870. And by the end of that year he had 
completed his treatise on epistemology; it was 
published in 1871 as a book with the title 
Die Kant’sche Erkenntnisslehre widerlegt vom 
Stand punkt der Em pirie and the subtitle (trans- 
lated from the German original) “A Prelimi- 
nary Contribution to the Founding of a Physi- 
ological Interpretation of Nature.” This work 
was received with favor by many philosophers 
and psychologists of the time. It was about 
twenty years in advance of most of them in 
maintaining that “Every philosophical prob- 
lem is, when correctly put, a physiological 
problem.” It also anticipated by nearly a score 
of years the theory of L. Lange (1888) and 
William James (1890) that “Concepts of space 
and time have their origin in muscular activ- 
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ity,” and that even emotions such as fear or 
joy are generated and preceded by rapid breath- 
ing and heartbeat, rather than the reverse. Re- 
garding Kant’s theory of knowledge Mont- 
gomery concluded that “Kant had completely 
ignored the role which the physiology of the 
organism plays in the knowledge situation.” 

Following the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 
King Ludwig of Bavaria, whose statue Elisabet 
had just finished, was compelled to give his 
approval to Bismarck’s plan for the unification 
of all Germany under the dominance of Prus- 
sia. For reasons unknown or unrevealed Mont- 
gomery, Elisabet, and their faithful house- 
keeper found it advisable to leave Germany, 
and they sailed for New York in January, 1871. 
Montgomery’s friend Baron von Stralendorff, 
who had tuberculosis, had been much bene- 
fited by residence in Thomasville, Georgia, and 
since Montgomery was again suffering from 
that disease they decided to go there and “‘set- 
tle.” They bought a farm and built an “ar- 
tistic” house, under the direction of ‘Miss 
Ney,” but because they were thought to be 
unmarried they were regarded with suspicion 
by their neighbors. Later in the year when 
“that Ney woman” had a baby, whom they 
named Arthur (after Schopenhauer), they 
were generally ostracized. The M & N Co. 
were ordinarily impervious to such criticism, 
but when malaria and financial and labor trou- 
ble on the farm beset them, they toured the 
North and Northwest looking for a more sat- 
isfactory homesite. During this tour a second 
son, named Lorne (after the Marquis of Lorne, 
later the Duke of Argyll), was born. 

When they returned to Thomasville they 
found their housekeeper and little Arthur, 
whom they had left on the farm, sick with 
malaria and other disorders, and they decided 
to move as soon as possible to Texas which was 
at that time “the land of promise.” Accord- 
ingly Elisabet undertook to go and search out 
the land for a desirable homesite, leaving Mont- 
gomery and the babies with the housekeeper to 
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follow her after she had found a suitable “‘lo- 
cation.” Elisabet had magnificent ideas of a 
southern plantation and a baronial hall, and 
after some search she found them embodied in 
historic Liendo Plantation of 1,100 acres and 
suitable buildings situated a few miles south 
of Hempstead, in Waller County. She bought 
this estate in March, 1873, for $10,000, and 
later added to it until by 1887 the original 
1,100 acres had more than doubled. The re- 
maining members of the household came on 
from Thomasville and all were happily settled 
at Liendo in the spring of 1873. 

Elisabet undertook the management of the 
estate, riding on a saddle horse over the fields 
and directing laborers, while Montgomery se- 
questered himself in the mansion and continued 
his laboratory work and philosophical studies. 
But the peculiarities of dress and superiority 
of manners of “Miss Ney” caused criticism 
among the people of the region and the Liendo 
household were generally isolated. A tragedy 
occurred in the middle of their first summer 
at Liendo: little Arthur died from diphtheria. 
“For the safety of their fellow-men, the par- 
ents decided to bear their sad misfortune alone 
and in secret. Instead of burying the body, 
Elisabet, after having made a plaster cast of it, 
cremated it in the large fireplace of the parlor- 
room. Then she placed the ashes in a small 
pouch, which she hung on a nail near the man- 
tel. And there it hung until Montgomery died 
almost forty years later, when the ashes were 
buried with him in his casket.” Elisabet’s man- 
agement of the plantation became more and 
more unprofitable and in the course of years 
debts and mortgages increased. The sale of the 
Thomasville property (for half its cost) and 
Montgomery’s annuity failed to make up the 
deficits. 


All the while Montgomery was carrying on 
his studies of protozoa and protoplasm and 
writing for English and American periodicals. 
It is an interesting commentary on the state 
of science and philosophy in America during 
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the seventies and eighties that there were so 
few scholarly journals. Chief among these were 
Popular Science Monthly, American Naturalist, 
Open Court, Monist, Index, New Ideal, Neu 
Occasions, and Freethinkers’ Magazine—to all 
of which Montgomery contributed occasional 
articles of a philosophical nature. He also pub- 
lished in Mind and other English journals a 
series of articles on “Causation and Its Organic 
Conditions” and on “Space and Touch,” as 
well as on other philosophical and psycholog- 
ical topics. In Montgomery’s bibliography, 
which has been carefully compiled, identical 
in form in the two volumes by Messrs. Stephens 
and Keeton, there are listed sixty-four articles 
on different topics (some of them in a series 
of numbers), five books, twenty-three inde- 
pendent summaries and abstracts, thirty letters 
published in whole or in part, fifty manu- 
script letters, five papers which were reported 
as read, but not otherwise identified, and three 
notebooks, or a total of 180 items. All these 
are listed under code letters and numbers so 
that every reference to them in the text can 
be readily found in the bibliography. I think 
that this excellent system could have been im- 
proved, however, by listing all publications 
chronologically instead of alphabetically, 
which makes an illogical hash of the whole list. 

Running through many of Montgomery’s 
publications is his hostility to the cell-theory, 
which he interpreted as an attempt to explain 
the nature of life and mind; whereas it is essen- 
tially the statement of the facts (1) that cells 
are present in all animals and plants, (2) that 
all cells arise through division of mother cells, 
all the way back to the egg, which is the orig- 
inal mother cell of the organism, and (3) that 
all tissues and organs have arisen through the 
differentiation of cells and cell-products. The 
cell-theory as so defined has nothing to say 
about the nature or origin of life or mind. 
This problem, however, is a most important 
one in both science and philosophy, and as 
often happens, philosophical hypotheses fre- 
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quently lead the way to scientific verification. 
Montgomery held that if scientists are to make 
good their claims regarding universal evolu- 
tion, they must find some way to show “(1) 
how life originates and how organization takes 
its rise; (2) demonstrate how in the course of 
organic development the state which we call 
feeling is established, and (3) prove that this 
feeling is in essence identical with that which 
is felt.” He did not doubt that each of these 
steps was the result of natural rather than su- 
pernatural causes, but so far as I have been 
able to learn he ascribed them to the chemical 
constitution of the living substance, to its 
“synthetic wealth,” and “whatever synthetical 
wealth may be the symbol of, in its gradations 
must be sought the source of all differences in 
Nature.” 

This hints at the principle of “creative syn- 
thesis,” namely that by chemical combinations 
entirely new qualities may arise which were not 
present in the elements which entered into the 
combinations. Knowledge of this principle is 
certainly as old in science as the atomic theory, 
and probably goes back to Lavoisier and the 
birth of the science of chemistry. But in recent 
philosophy it has been emphasized by E. G. 
Spaulding in his article on “Driesch’s Theory 
of Vitalism” (Philosophical Review, 15, 1906) 
and in his section of the book by six philos- 
ophers entitled The New Realism (Macmillan, 
1912), under the term “creative synthesis.” 
This is not identical with Bergson’s Creative 
Evolution (English translation 1911), but as 
applied to the development of life and mind 
it is essentially the same as C. Lloyd Morgan's 
Emergent Evolution (Gifford Lectures, 1923), 
and is probably identical with the “Organismal 
Theory” of Ritter (The Unity of the Organ- 
ism, Badger, Boston, 1919), which is referred 
to in these books as “Organicism,” as well as 


like the different “levels of integration” of 
several more recent authors. This general con- 
ception that owing to “creative synthesis” the 
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whole of any compound, or especially of any 
organism, is more than the sum of all its parts 
is the theme of General Smut’s book, Holism 
and Evolution (Macmillan, 1926); Professor 
Sinnott’s recent interesting book, Cell and 
Psyche, The Biology of Purpose (University 
of North Carolina Press, 1950) proposes as 
its principal thesis “that biological organiza- 
tion (concerned with organic development and 
physiological activity) and psychical activity 
(concerned with behavior and thus leading to 
mind) are one and the same thing” (p. 48). 
The same principle that is emphasized in all 
of these more recent works was adumbrated 
by Montgomery some sixty years ago. 

While Montgomery was fully occupied with 
his studies and writings and Elisabet was spend- 
ing all her time trying to make the plantation 
self-supporting, their son Lorne was so care- 
fully protected from contaminating influences 
and so tightly tied to his mother’s hitching 
strap (she wore no apron strings) that he was 
becoming a “spoiled brat.” By 1886 he had 
become so rebellious that Montgomery realized 
the boy must be sent away to school. This de- 
cision and the boy’s dislike of his mother al- 
most broke her heart, but the father took him 
to Baltimore and finally entered him at Swarth- 
more College when he was just past fourteen. 
But he had developed “‘a sort of contempt for 
learning” and he drifted from one school to 
another in the East and finally to Europe, 
where he spent in riotous living all the funds 
his father could supply. Finally he was found 
penniless by friends of his parents in Europe, 
and sent back to Texas in 1891. 


Elisabet’s failure in managing the plantation 
and her sorrow over her son turned her atten- 
tion back to her work in sculpture. After leav- 
ing Liendo in desperation, she made busts of 
several persons, among them a future governor 
of Texas, and agreed to make statues of Stephen 
F. Austin and Sam Houston for the Columbian 


Exposition in Chicago in 1893. Her studio was 
at first in the basement of the state capitol in 
Austin, but finally she realized her dream of a 
permanent studio in Hyde Park, on the north 
of Austin, “built according to her own design 
on a spot of her own choice.” Here after the 
turn of the century she received a number of 
important commissions, one of them a contract 
to execute statues of Austin and Houston to 
be placed in Statuary Hall in the Capitol in 
Washington, for which the State of Texas ap- 
propriated $3,000, and the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas $1,500. Finally came “the 
climax of her artistic career—her exquisitely 
beautiful marble figure of Shakespeare’s ‘Lady 
Macbeth’,” which is now in the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. Just as she was fin- 
ishing this masterpiece in her Austin studio in 
1907, she had a heart attack, and a month later 
she was dead. 

Only a month or two before this, Mont- 
gomery’s magnum opus, Philosoppical Prob- 
lems in the Light of Vital Organization, had 
been issued from the press of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London. This book of 
462 pages was well printed and attractively 
bound; “but since Montgomery had to pay not 
only for the publishing but also for the adver- 
tising, relatively few people ever learned” of it. 


_ In November, 1907, Montgomery suffered a 


paralytic stroke, and this was followed within 
a year by a second which left him seriously 
incapacitated. He still continued to write, 
though with great difficulty. A final book, The 
Revelation of Present Experience, was pub- 
lished in Boston in 1910. Attended only by 
his faithful housekeeper, he lingered on until 
the end came April 17, 1911. He was buried 
alongside Elisabet Ney in an acre of ground 
which they had long before set aside for their 
graves and planted with evergreen live oaks, 
and which was all that was finally left to them 
of Liendo Plantation. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


Let it be said at the outset that their word on 
anything can be accepted without oath. They 
are, without exception, men of probity and 
capacity that have been demonstrated over a 
generation of activity. Their denials are sincere 
and their emotions are those of outraged honor. 

Our article of last summer brought a 
friendly rejoinder from Cornetet who wrote, 
“I note that you speak of standardized pro- 
grams in a way that seems to imply that artists 
are not free to build their own programs. I 
can assure you that all of us in Civic Music 
have always considered this to be the artists’ 
prerogative. In fact we depend entirely on the 
artists for this.” 

The artists, however, tell a different story. 
They reiate that they are “advised” not to 
play such and such music and urged to play 
other kinds, chiefly lighter and more familiar. 
They admit to a fear that if they do not adopt 
the advice and should a local association “‘write 
in that I played over the heads of the audience,” 
the central organization will drop them next 
season and their livelihood will vanish. 

We imagine both the manager and the artist 
are telling the truth and representing them- 
selves in good faith. Civic Music does not order 
the numbers for a program. The artist, about 
to tour strange country, takes counsel. If the 
local association writes in its dissatisfaction, 
Civic Music may decide the artist obviously 
does not please. The artist, who would as soon 
sing “Songs My Mother Taught Me” as “‘Aller- 
seelen,” often feels it expedient to play safe 
and let the management take the rap for the 
program. 


The artist’s position against management is 
invariably lopsided anyway. Only the handful 
of elite top-fee musicians are satisfied with 
their income. The rest, meaning most of them, 
feel that with proper managerial handling they 
could be Rubinstein, Kreisler, or Traubel. The 
managerial fee always grows irksome. The more 
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the artist makes, the larger the fee. Quickly 
forgotten are the days when the musician 
would cheerfully part with half his fee for 
a chance to earn any fees at all. 

Artists, furthermore, do not go through a 
year at a constant pitch of enthusiasm and sin- 
cerity. The one-night stands, often forty or 
fifty within two or three months, become a 
chore. They usually formulate an “easy” pro- 
gram calculated to please all the tastes and 
lack of taste encountered in the average small- 
town audience. They are seldom inspired to try 
something new. They save this effort for the 
annual Carnegie Hall recital. 

This casual attitude is not encouraged by 
the management. The artist is a “big one,” a 
name eagerly sought by local associations. 
When the musical olla-podrida fails to produce 
the sensation, the artist is quick to blame some- 
one else, his manager, for example, for what 
else is a manager for. The manager, for his 
part, would like to whip up inspiration in his 
artist for the recital in the Junior High School 
Auditorium of Purling Brook but the human 
element is defiant. 

The two national associations also argue, 
with much evidence on their side, that the 
local organizations are not equipped to sug- 
gest programs. Neither are they competent to 
select a season’s artists list without suggestions 
from New York and Chicago. Some of the 
whimsies of amateurism would be both imprac- 
tical and improper. Incidentally the same con- 
ditions would control bookings if the associa- 
tion were entirely independent. Civic Music, 
let’s theorize, recommends Robert Casadesus 
as next season’s pianist. If M. Casadesus has not 
played in the city for several seasons, there is 
no valid objection to the return of so great an 
artist. But a lady of the local talent committee 
has a daughter who heard Rudolf Serkin play 
in Tanglewood last summer, met him and 
promised to give him a party if ever he came 
to Purling Brook. Mr. Serkin has no tour within 
a thousand miles of Purling Brook. Fees de- 
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pend largely on connecting dates; that is, cities 
strung along at three-hundred-mile intervals 
to break the expenses of traveling. Or Professor 
Jones of the talent committee, who is instruc- 
tor in baroque music at the junior college, 
wants a harpsichordist and is thoroughly dis- 
gruntled when none is available and if avail- 
able would not have a harpsichord to play this 
side of Chicago. 

The national management could not have 
strong feelings about repertoire. It has no rea- 
son to care what is played or sung as long as 
it pleases the officers of the local association. 
These nonpaid civic leaders are the articula- 
tion of local reactions and the national office 
must heed them. Both Cornetet and Wisner 
tell us that the universal reaction is that the 
program, any program, is “too highbrow.” 

“Concerts in this country have become part 


of the general entertainment scheme,” writes 


Cornetet. “This has resulted in an audience 
makeup that is such that many will not sit 
through a sonata program, fine as it may be 
musically. They will, however, eat up a vocal 


duo program such as the Dallas Civic Music 
Association presented at the close of last sea- 
son, without demanding name artists to give 
such a program. You will be interested to know 
that more than 40 per cent of our bookings 
for next season (1951-52) consists of vocal 
and piano duos and other group attractions.” 

We fear that here Mr. Cornetet betrays the 
trend toward “standardization” that Virgil 
Thomson objected to. By the nature of his 
position he is required to think of the musical 
market as the country at large and not one 
thousand cities of individualities and variations 
of taste and musical orientation. 

Also unsettling is Cornetet’s observation 
that concerts have become a part of the gen- 
eral entertainment scheme. He means, appar- 
ently, that the concert hall should offer the 
public what the theater gives. If Dick Haymes, 
for example, sings “I Love You” to the ecstasies 
of the Paramount Theater groundlings of New 
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York, he can sing it to the pleasure and profit 
of the Purling Brook Civic Music Association. 
We demur with the statement that we don’t go 
to the concert hall to hear Dick Haymes sing 
anything. We reserve that delight for our 
night-club moods. 

The national associations evidently have 
categories for highbrow, middlebrow, and low- 
brow music and favor the middlebrow as the 
type most likely not to bore the heterogeneous 
membership of Purling Brook. If this isn’t a 
strong influence toward popularization and 
standardization, we don’t know what else to 
call it. 

To us this signifies the basic weakness of 
the far-flung concert associations and one that 
causes contractions of local memberships. It 
is the inevitable effort of a national organiza- 
tion to find the touchstone of mass appeal. 

Cornetet now cites a highly successful joint 
recital of a tenor and soprano in Dallas as an 
example of the popular duos and ensembles of 
current vogue. On this basis four pianists are 
better than one, the First Piano Quartet an 
attraction superior to Robert Casadesus in solo 
recital. And if the piano quartet sells easily, 
as it does, and Casadesus less easily, then by all 
means give the piano quartet a whirl and let 
Casadesus stay home. 

There is also a conception that a sonata pro- 
gram is esoteric and rarefied while a vocal duo 
is accessible and popular. The truth is that a 
fine tenor and an excellent soprano in operatic 
excerpts and solo groups can provide a musical 
evening of pleasure and artistic importance. 
A mediocre tenor and a shredded soprano can 
make the same songs intolerable. 

On the other hand Zino Francescatti and 
Robert Casadesus in a sonata evening is as excit- 
ing a contemplation as contemporary music 
can arrange. A well-worked Civic Music tenor, 
whose name we forbear to note, can sing Stu- 
dent Prince serenades and “I Love Life” for 
about ten minutes until half the audience 
reaches for hats. Mack Harrell can sing Ger- 
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man lieder from 8:15 to 10:30 and everybody 
will be asking for more. 

The musical snobbishness is being supplied 
by the management, not by the public. We 
would say, offhand, that an evening of Ethel 
Merman in Irving Berlin and Cole Porter songs 
would classify in our book as the higher 
estheticism. An evening of Helen Traubel in 
Berlin and Porter songs shouldn’t happen even 
to Purling Brook. 

We believe it a grim error to confound con- 
cert music on a national scale with show busi- 
ness. No concert is attended with the relaxed 
anticipation of musical comedy exhilarations. 
Many go to concerts because they need great 
music for their souls, as they need good books 
and the view of good pictures. Many more at- 
tend out of an inner compulsion toward self- 
improvement. Some go because their wives 
dragged them. 

However assembled, the audience has come 
to hear music, the best that can be sung and 
played and the best performance of it that the 
artist can give. As a symphony conductor once 
said, “You cannot make them like Brahms by 
playing Romberg.” Without having taken a 
poll of the populace, we venture the statement 
that no Texas deer hunter was ever won to the 
songs of Poulenc by rousing deliveries of “Ol” 
Man River” and “On the Road to Mandalay.” 

We think the songs of Poulenc are the busi- 
ness of the concert hall and that excerpts from 
Kern and Gershwin are the business of the 
theater and radio. In fact it isn’t worth any- 
body’s trouble to dress, go out, and park an 
automobile to hear “Ol’ Man River.” This can 
be heard, possibly from Leonard Warren or 
Thomas Thomas, by a little patient dialing. 

The Dallas Civic Music Association, with 
which we have been intimately familiar, once 
filled its membership rolls by merely announc- 
ing them open. A year ago it dropped behind 
its membership limit, the 2,600 seating ca- 
pacity of McFarlin Auditorium at Southern 
Methodist University. 
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Exhaustive studies were made on the de- 
cline in popularity of a local association that 
had been successful since 1930. It is harder 
than you think to find the answers to these 
questions. Patrons rarely give the correct rea- 
sons for their defection even if they know 
them. “Same old thing” was, however, heard 
so frequently as to invite analysis. 

There had been an overbooking of safe and 
sane artists, several among the leading mu- 
sicians of the day. But the seasons took the 
form of one male singer, one female, one violin- 
ist, one pianist, one ensemble feature such as 
a chorus, ballet, or symphony orchestra, a 
combination of some kind, such as guitarist 
and cellist, 

The programs also had a sameness or gave 
such impressions. It was difficult to put one’s 
finger on it. The offerings rarely were cheap or 
unworthy of serious attention. There was a 
lack, however, of musical excitement such as 
an important or daring novelty, a musical com- 
plexity or challenge, a general extension of 
the public’s musical orientation. 

The national organization was sympathetic 
but frankly could do nothing about it. It was 
not geared to conceive repertoire in terms of a 
single city. It was impossible for the city to 
conceive of repertoire in terms of the Purling 
Brooks. 

The nonpaid leadership of the Dallas associa- 
tion is singularly qualified to make construc- 
tive program demands. The president is former 
manager of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
and has wide knowledge of artists and artistry. 
Possibly personal contacts with the artists, an 
excitement of their interest in the Dallas con- 


cert, the submission of alternative programs 
or parts of programs may cure the Dallas dif- 
ficulties, and the same technique should rem- 


edy what is ailing many of the more mature 
local associations, 

Civic and Community Concert Services re- 
main the chief dispensers of concert music to 
most of the American population. There will 
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be no serious objection to this syndiculism,~ 


things being as they are, if they remember 
they are in the music business and learn to 
love music a little for its own sake. 

It must be remembered that the work of 
the local associations is done by volunteer 
workers who usually have the assistance of 
only one poorly-paid part-time employee. The 
conduct of the arduous membership campaigns 
is their labor. The worries of the association, 
the manifold details of presenting the con- 
certs, are theirs, 

Their services are given only out of a love 
for music and pride in their community. It is 
not a business with them. We doubt that they 
will continue to work for the national organ- 
ization if the objective is business not cultural 
enrichment. 

“I don’t mind failing to reach our member- 
ship limit,” said one president, “if the con- 
certs are worth-while. I want the knowledge 
of having brought real art to town for those 
who want and need it. A big house and a 
trivial concert doesn’t interest me.” 

Or the music-loving public, we would say. 


Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XV 


People who have read Miss Hay’s poems in 
Saturday Review, New Yorker, etc., will recall 
them instantly on second reading. They’re not 
the kind of poems your mind slides over or 
discards. The close-knit sonnet, the eight lines 
reminiscent of Emily, and the epigrammatic 
finale have become trademarks of Miss Hay’s. 
Wry humor and wistfulness also set her poems 
apart. And they are all as cunningly wrought 
and finely polished as old music boxes. 

It is the custom in a poetry book review to 
reprint a stanza or so. This is a diabolical device 
when you're up against as good a poet as Miss 
Hay. Which of the perfect quatrains to quote? 
How to chisel out four lines when they’re inter- 
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locked with all the others like pieces of a Chi- 
nese puzzle? To choose a poem entirely pre- 
sents problems too. From the four parody 
poems in “The Rebellious Muse” you’d gather 
Miss Hay is frivolously clever. From “Tidal 
Pool” and “Monadnock, From My Studio” 
you’d swear with conviction that Miss Hay is 
broodingly philosophical. 

She is, of course, both. This and technical 
purity give her an enviable permanence. 


Luise Putcamp, Jr. 


MODERN MAYAN RITES 

Beyond the Windy Place: Life in the 
Guatemalan Highlands 

BY MAUD OAKES 

Farrar, Straus and Young, New York $3.50 


The Two Crosses of Todos Santos: 
Survivals of Mayan Religious Ritual 
BY MAUD OAKES 

Bollingen Series XXVII 

Pantheon, New York $5.00 


WHEN IN 1945 Maud Oakes took the trail 
across “The Windy Place,” the high pass that 
was the only way through the Cuchumatanes 
Mountains of northwestern Guatemala to the 
village of Todos Santos, she was in search of 
“an isolated Indian village where the Indians 
still carried on the religious practices of their 
ancestors,” where on a grant from the Bollingen 
Foundation she would gather material on the 
practices of the shaman-priests, the chimanes. 
Because no roads led to Todos Santos, because 
no resident Catholic priest was there to alter 
the religious ceremonies, and because the In- 
dians of the village still lived by the Mayan 
calendar, she felt that this was the place for 
her work. So in this village where only one or 
two white persons had even spent one night, 
she proceeded to find a house and to settle 
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down there for a stay of seventeen months. 

In Beyond the Windy Place Miss Oakes has 
told the story of her life in Todos Santos, and 
in The Two Crosses of Todos Santos she has 
recorded the results of her ethnological study. 
The two books, which should be read together 
(and looked at together, for the fine photo- 
graphs which illustrate The Two Crosses of 
Todos Santos are even more appropriate and 
necessary to the other book), show that the 
author was qualified for her task by more than 
the experience gained in three previous years 
of study of Navaho religion. She went to Todos 
Santos equipped to an unusual degree with the 
personal traits that Paul Radin, in the admir- 
able essay on anthropological attitudes and 
techniques which introduces The Two Crosses 
of Todos Santos, lists as essential for an ob- 
server engaged in such work: “deep-rooted re- 
spect and affection for human beings, true 
humility in the presence of the task to be at- 
tempted, a clearly communicated purpose, 
dogged persistence in accomplishing it, and, 
finally, personal courage.” These qualities en- 
abled her to establish the reciprocal relationship 
with the Todos Santos Indians that was neces- 
sary if she was to gain the knowledge she was 
seeking. 

While Miss Oakes’s house was still unfin- 
ished and all the Indians could (and did) ob- 
serve her every action through the shutterless 
windows, she invited her Indian maid to sit at 
table with her. This was something none of the 
ladinos (people of Spanish language and cul- 
ture who exploited the Indians and were heart- 
ily disliked by them) would have done, and it 
proved to be the first step toward the winning 
of Indian trust and friendship. Later Miss 
Oakes became the village “doctor,” treating 
within a year of her arrival an average of four 
hundred people a month, Indians and ladinos 
alike. Because of the cures she accomplished 
she came to be considered a chimén. This was 
of course a great help to her in obtaining the 
information she needed, although it had un- 
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comfortable consequences when in some quar- 
ters she was accused of being a bruja, or sorcer- 
ess, and a duena de cerro, one of the dangerous 
supernatural beings supposed to dwell in the 
mountains. 

Beyond the Windy Place is more than just 
a travel book, and The Two Crosses of Todos 
Santos is more than simply a catalogue of re- 
ligious rituals. During her stay in Todos Santos 
Miss Oakes came not only to comprehend but 
to share the Indians’ sense of identity with the 
natural world, and this awareness gives an 
extra dimension to her writing. Both books 
convey, in a sometimes unorthodox fashion, 
with wit and humor and a sympathy that never 
becomes sentimental, their author’s profound 
and rare understanding of the human realities 
shared alike by educated New Yorker and iso- 
lated village Indian. Margaret L. Hartley 


POLITICAL BYPLAYS OF 1850’S 
The Emergence of Lincoln 


BY ALLAN NEVINS 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Two volumes $12.50 


THE IMMENSE PRODUCTIVITY of Allan Nevins 
is a matter of increasing wonder to his con- 
temporaries. His major publications since 1932 
include two Pulitzer prize biographies, Grover 
Cleveland and Hamilton Fish; a two-volume 
biography of John D. Rockefeller; the three- 
volume The Ordeal of the Union which won 
the Scribner and Bancroft prizes; and now the 
present two-volume study of the administra- 
tion of James Buchanan. These are only his 
major works; his minor publications during 
the same span of years are twice as numerous. 
Certainly no historian of this generation can 
exceed Mr. Nevins in quantity, and perhaps 
importance of output. It would greatly inter- 
est many of Mr. Nevins’ admirers if he would 
tell us how he does it. One is led to surmise that 
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Mr. Nevins’ major publications, with all the 
evidence they bear of painstaking research, 
with their elaborate footnotes and bibliog- 
raphies, are, to a greater or less degree, co-op- 
erative enterprises, with graduate students, 
unpublished theses, and competent research 
assistants playing an indispensable part. 

The present volumes—Douglas, Buchanan 
and Party Chaos, 1857-1859, and Prologue to 
Civil War, 1859-1861—deal with the admin- 
istration of the most inept of all the presidents 
of the United States, James Buchanan, and 
cover the years from 1857 to 1861. Though 
some account is taken of social and economic 
developments during these years, principal at- 
tention is given to the political maneuverings 
and jockeyings of the various elements in the 
Democratic party, and the rapid rise of the 
new Republican party. Never before or since 
have political byplays carried such significance 
for the American people. Among the many 
issues before the nation were the tariff, public 
lands, ship subsidies, internal improvements, 
mounting immigration, and railroad building; 
but the main issue, an issue more explosive than 
any that has ever been before the people, was 
that of slavery. Was the institution of Negro 
slavery to be confined to areas where it had 
long existed, and where it had become an in- 
tegral part of the whole economic and social 
structure, or was it to be allowed to be taken 
into new territories? That was the main issue 
above all issues which now agitated the whole 
nation, and at a time when the central govern- 
ment was as near rudderless as it has ever been. 

This central issue was one of high emo- 
tional voltage—emotion compounded, as Mr. 
Nevins states, of suspicion, contempt, anger, 
and above all, fear. Charles Francis Adams, 
writing in 1855, held that the people of the 
slaveholding section were bound together by 
a common bond, the necessity of protecting 
two billion dollars’ worth of what they con- 
sidered property—their slaves. This led them 
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to become men of one idea, and their sense of 
danger overrode all other considerations. So 
conscious were they of their danger, due to 
the coming in of outside influences, that they 
erected along their northern boundary, if not 
an iron curtain, at least a gauze curtain. 

The more slavery was denounced in the 
North, the more it was buttressed in the South. 
Increasingly responsible southern leaders came 
to its defense. Jefferson Davis stated in July, 
1859: “There is not probably an intelligent 
mind among our citizens who doubts either the 
moral or legal right to the institution of Afri- 
can slavery.” Senator A. G. Brown of Missis- 
Sippi is representative of the most extreme pro- 
slavery position among southern leaders. He 
advocated tle spread of slavery “to the utter- 
most ends of the earth” and proposed the re- 
opening of the slave trade which had been out- 
lawed by the action of the Congress for more 
than fifty years. And yet at the same time 
there were, Mr. Nevins believes, hundreds of 
thousands of clear-thinking southerners who 
took a realistic view of slavery and believed 
it a social curse and an economic handicap, 
though few of them gave voice to their senti- 
ments. By the latter part of 1859, “tension, 
conflict and alarm were ready on slight im- 
pulse, to create a patho‘ogical state of mind,” 
and “John Brown’s raid supplied the requisite 
stimulus.’ The leaders of the period, both 
North and South, stand forth in Mr. Nevins’ 
chapters, but none qualify as great men. 
Though the President was a Pennsylvanian, he 
was prosouthern in his sympathies and chose 
a southern cabinet. The cabinet dominated 
him; instead of using his cabinet, he permitted 
it to use him. The time called for greatness, 
but it produced only mediocrity until finally 
in the midst of the crisis Abraham Lincoln 
emerged. 

The men and measures with which Mr. Ne- 
vins deals have been treated innumerable times 
by other competent historians as well as by 
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the participants on both sides of the conflict. 
The author does not simply thrash old straw, 
however, for he brings to our attention not 
only new facts, but also new insights for our 
better understanding of this tragic period. One 
of the most rewarding chapters is entitled 
“Slavery in a World Setting.” Here the author 
calls attention to the fact that the antislavery 
attitude was not confined to certain fanatical 
elements in the North, but that it was a world 
force, bound up with the world-wide struggle 
for democracy. Slavery was on the wane every- 
where. In 1820 Negro slavery was practiced 
throughout the whole of South and Central 
America and in all the West Indies except 
Haiti, as well as in the southern states; by 
1860 it had disappeared everywhere, except in 
the South, in Brazil, and in Cuba. Slavery was 
doomed. Even had there been no Civil War, 
no Emancipation Proclamation, no Thirteenth 
Amendment, Negro slavery would have come 
to an end even in the South. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Nevins dis- 
cusses the causes of the Civil War. James 
Ford Rhodes declared that the war had a single 
cause, and that cause was slavery. Many in the 
South have emphasized the economic difference 
between the two sections as the principal un- 
derlying cause—the business-minded North 
and the agrarian-minded South. Several recent 
writers have advanced the theory that the war 
came because of psychological causes; that it 
was the agitators, the alarmists, the propa- 
gandists, who exaggerated the differences be- 
tween the sections and created a state of mind 
which made war inevitable. All of these and 
others were undoubtedly contributing causes. 
The two sections were competing for power; 
the North was growing in wealth and popula- 
tion much more rapidly than the South, while 
the South had from the beginning of our na- 
tional history maintained a larger control of 
national affairs than had the North. What the 
South most feared was the shift of power from 
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South to North, especially as it related to the 
institution of slavery, an institution which 
they believed to be moral and healthy, but 
which the North believed to be immoral and 
pernicious. Here, Mr. Nevins thinks, is the 
real cause of the war. 

William Warren Sweet 


THE EARLY HENRY JAMES 


Eight Uncollected Tales of 
Henry James 


EDITED BY EDNA KENTON 


Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick 
$4.25 


THE EXTENSIVE REVIVAL of interest in Henry 
James has reached the point where a collection 
of his early fiction is important for the light 
it throws on his development as our most fas- 
tidious artist. James never saw fit to reprint 
these pieces. The reason is readily apparent: 
none of them is very good. Already, however, 
there are traits here which characterize the 
master. Intellectual adventures are told in the 
form of case studies such as made their author 
famous. Experiments abound with the first- 
person method; ways of soliciting reader inter- 
est range from the clumsy, “Good reader,” to al- 
most as full participation as is required in “The 
Turn of the Screw.” Some later themes are 
anticipated. In two similar pieces, ““The Story 
of a Year” and “A Most Extraordinary Case,” 
men afflicted by war find themselves super- 
seded in affection by healthier men, a sexual 
self-disqualification that is made more implicit 
in The Ambassadors when Chad gives up his 
sweetheart. 

One tale, “Gabrielle de Bergerac,” points to 
an interesting connection with Rostand’s 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” James and the great 
French comedian Coquelin were schoolmates 
at Boulogne in 1859; ten years later James 
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named the hero of “Gabrielle de Bergerac” 
Coquelin; next year James saw Coquelin act 
at the Théatre-Frangais; in 1897 Coquelin 
was given his famous role by Rostand. James 
knew good material when he saw it. 
Nevertheless, these tales are amateurish. The 
Jamesian killing off of innocent children is 
brought about gratuitously and accidentally. 
A faithless fiancée interferes with an excellent 
match, but in this instance the jilted youth 
flies to marriage with a social inferior! The 
inhibitions of James’s young people, their 
gentility and their troubled long engagements, 
were of course tempered for the magazines of 
the sixties and seventies, but they strike us as 
implausible. Even so, the stories are entertain- 
ing and have in them something of the inde- 
structible life which is at the heart of all of 
James’s work. The practicing young novelist 
should benefit from reading these tales. 
Ernest E. Leisy 


BROWNING’S OTHER WOMAN 


Dearest Isa: Robert Browning’s 
Letters to Isabella Blagden 

EDITED BY EDWARD C. MCALEER 
University of Texas Press, Austin $5.00 


IN 1923 Professor A. J. Armstrong published 
the Letters of Robert Browning to Miss isa 
Blagden, a collection of 121 letters from the 
Browning Collection of Baylor University. In 
1933 T. L. Hood included twenty-seven addi- 
tional letters of the series in the Letters of 
Robert Browning Collected by Thomas J]. Wise. 
Now Edward C. McAleer adds six more let- 
ters, to make a total of 154 in his edition. 

Mr. McAleer takes his copies almost entirely 
from the holograph manuscripts, arranges them 
in proper sequence, and adds detailed notes on 
the many persons alluded to and on statements 
likely to trouble an ordinary reader. The accu- 
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mulation of Browning scholarship over the last 
three decades and his own careful research 
have enabled him to make corrections in text 
and dates which are significant for the student 
of Browning. 

Isa, “pronounced as eas(a) or eas({e),” was 
a charming little woman, of mysterious deriva- 
tion, who kept a Florentine villa, received the 
English and American great and near-great 
who came her way, and paid much of her ex- 
penses from sale of her articles, poems, and 
novels, now forgotten. She knew the Brown- 
ings by 1850 and became a close friend of Mrs. 
Browning. Browning’s first remaining letter 
to her was written about 1850 and the second 
on August 1, 1857. His “Dearest Isa,” as his 
salutations usually read, took charge of him 
and the boy Pen when EBB died in June, 1861. 
Within a year Robert and Isa had agreed to 
write once each month, and so presumably the 
correspondence continued until Isa’s death in 
January, 1873. The twenty-nine gaps in the 
sequence may be conjecturally explained by 
the loss or destruction of a few letters. Most 
of the letters were returned to Browning and 
on his death became the property of the son. 
Mr. McAleer thinks it possible that Pen may 
himself have destroyed letters referring to his 
own failure at Oxford. 

It seems unlikely that anyone reading the 
letters, despite the protests of affection, would 
think that Browning was ever in love with Isa, 
though she seems to have been jealous of several 
women with whom his name was associated 
from time to time. Isa was his line of com- 
munication with the old Florentine world and 
with the memory of his beloved Ba. His tone 
is affectionate but never impassioned; his pow- 
ers of thought and feeling were reserved for 
other purposes. 

Yet the letters, despite the fact that Brown- 
ing destroyed Isa’s replies after reading them 
twice, are important for many reasons. They 
help to establish the facts and associations nec- 
essary to his biography, and they indicate his 
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attitudes toward the other great English writers 
whom he knew personally—Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and the rest. 

The University of Texas Press is to be con- 
gratulated for publishing this important and 
attractive volume. Publication in Texas is 
especially appropriate because of the great col- 
lection of Browning material in Waco. 


John W. Bowyer 


BENJAMIN RUSH, MELIORIST 
Letters of Benjamin Rush, 1761-1813 


EDITED BY L, H. BUTTERFIELD 


Princeton University Press, Princeton 
Two volumes $15.00 


IT WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE in a short review to 
do justice to the fascinating portrait of Ben- 
jamin Rush, America’s leading physician in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
that emerges from the new two-volume collec- 
tion of Rush letters published for the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society by the Princeton 
University Press. Superbly edited by Lyman H. 
Butterfield, who is presently associate editor 
of the definitive edition of the Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, the collection contains more 
than 630 letters, two-thirds of which are 
printed for the first time, written by Dr. Rush 
to his family, friends, colleagues, patients, and 
to leading statesmen of the early Republic. 
The Rush who reveals himself in these let- 
ters does not differ in essentials from the Rush 
of the Autobiography, which was first pub- 
lished in full in 1948 (SWR, Winter 1949). 
But in this collection, we have a richer, fuller 
picture of the man and his times, beginning 
with his student days in 1761, when the fif- 
teen-year-old boy had already resolved ‘“‘to 
spend and be spent for the Good of Mankind” 
and ending in the final months of his life in 
1813, when he looked somewhat sadly at his 
“‘bebanked, bewhiskied, and bedollared nation” 
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and wondered if the game had been worth the 
candle. 

“Prudence is a rascally virtue,” Rush de- 
clares in a revealing passage in one of his let- 
ters. “It never achieved anything great in hu- 
man affairs.” That he had himself achieved 
anything great in human affairs, Rush came 
in time to doubt, despite John Adams’ per- 
sistent efforts to bolster up his spirits in his 
declining years; yet no one, not even his bit- 
terest enemies (and he had many, though not 
as many as he imagined) could honestly accuse 
him of rascally virtues. His were the magnifi- 
cent shortcomings: the warm impulsiveness, 
the complete frankness, the uncritical en- 
thusiasm and unqualified dedication to an idea 
or cause, and the sudden disillusion and defeat- 
ism that followed when he found his path (as 
always) strewn with obstacles. “My heart ran 
away with me and my pen followed it,” he 
said apologetically in a postscript to a letter to 
Madison in 1790. His heart was always running 
away with him when he battled for the Good 
of Mankind and it was never long before he 
found himself in the midst of another stormy 
controversy. Thus the indiscreet letter to Pat- 
rick Henry criticizing the war effort, which 
led to a lifelong misunderstanding with Wash- 
ington; the bitter quarrel over the administra- 
tion of the medical department of the Conti- 
nental army, ending in his resignation as 
physician general of the army hospitals; and 
the heartbreaking controversy with his fel- 
low-physicians in Philadelphia during the ter- 
rible days of yellow fever in 1793 that led him 
to talk of leaving his beloved city and aban- 
doning medicine as he had (so he thought) 
earlier forsworn politics. In a moment of ex- 
treme despair over what seemed to him Amer- 
ican failure to actualize the great ideals of 
1776, Rush even at one point expressed the 
wish to John Adams that his name be erased 
from the Declaration of Independence. 

But this despair was only temporary. The 
inspiration of the great Declaration along with 
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his profound religious conviction that “ali will 
end well” (a favorite phrase) always overcame 
his doubts in the end, and although the vow to 
disengage himself from public life is a constant 
theme in his letters after the glorious days of 
1776, Rush could never for long remain un- 
committed to political and social action. 
Adams finally reminded him that he was one 
of the most esteemed citizens of the United 
States—and with good reason. In addition to 
his medical researches and publications and his 
pioneer efforts in the field of psychiatry, Rush 
was active throughout his long career in a 
variety of fields outside medicine: education, 
penology, forestry, veterinary science, aboli- 
tion of slavery, naval reform, removal of test 
(or, as we would say, loyalty) oaths in Penn- 
sylvania, and the temperance movement. 

For Rush, all of these activities were of one 
piece. “Most of the distresses of our country,” 
he told Richard Price in 1786, “have arisen 
from a belief that the American Revolution is 
over. This is so far from being the case that 
we have only finished the first act of the great 
drama. ... It remains yet to effect a revolution 
in our principles, opinions and manners so as 
to accommodate them to the forms of govern- 
ment we have adopted.” With all his misgiv- 
ings, Rush never ceased to play a conscientious 
role in the great drama of America. To shirk 
one’s civic responsibilities was, he declared, to 
be “‘unrepublican.” 

Yet in time this man of heart in an Age of 
Reason came to question the Enlightenment 
faith which had so largely molded his intellec- 
tual outlook: faith in human reason, the per- 
fectibility of human nature, and the ability of 
human beings through reason and science to 
build a utopian heaven on earth. Man, it ap- 
peared—even American man—was somewhat 
lower than the angels. At times, in fact, hu- 


man beings appeared to be “madmen at large.” 
Perhaps the great task of building an enlight- 
ened civilization in America, free from poverty, 
prejudice, and war, was more difficult than 
Rush had thought in 1776. 

Was Frederick the Great right in saying, 
“La Raison n’a jamais fait grande chose”? 
Rush asked himself. Had not the reign of the 
goddess of Reason in France led inevitably to 
the military dictatorship of Napoleon? Was 
the attempt to “produce political happiness by 
the solitary influence of human reason” as 
fruitless as “the search for the philosopher’s 
stone’’? In a long series of exchanges with John 
Adams (really the highlight of the collection) , 
Rush wrestled with his doubts and finally con- 
cluded it was. Where the secularist may at this 
point lapse, like Henry Adams, into silence, 
or perhaps close his eyes and follow the goddess 
of Reason into the temple of Big Brother, Rush 
fell back upon the deep religious faith of his 
childhood. Something, after all, he decided, 
must be left to Providence. Republicanism, he 
told Jefferson, must ally itself with Christian- 
ity. “The melioration of our world” was to be 
brought about “not so much by the improve- 
ments of human reason as by a faithful imita- 
tion of the example of our Saviour and a gen- 
eral obedience to the plain and humble pre- 
cepts of the Gospel.” 

On this basis, Rush could look back upon his 
bitter and frustrating struggles for the Good 
of Mankind with equanimity and conclude 
that the effort had justified itself. His youth- 
ful hopes for America and the world remained 
unrealized, perhaps unrealizable; it was, in- 
deed, ‘‘arduous work” that Providence had as- 
signed him. But who could deny, he asked his 
friends, that he had aimed well? 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 
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you near train and highway 


connections . . . and all city-wide 
transportation. When visiting 
Dallas . . . be sure to stay at the 
JEFFERSON. 


Winfield Morten, 
President 

Lawrence W. Mangold, 
Vice-President, 
Manager-Director 

Frank M. Fannin, 
General Manager 
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By the Author of Swing and Turn: Texas Play-Party Games 


ERE are songs that helped our forefathers find release from the sternness 
H of frontier life... and which are suing today with almost the same gusto 
and zest... American and British Ballads, Love Songs, Civil War Ballads, “Fool 
Songs,” etc. There are also the author's accounts of “collecting” experiences 
and his comments on the history of many of the songs. 
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118 Songs with Music 


From your bookseller . . . . S5.00 
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